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SHINING    LIGHTS. 

HOW    THEY    ACQUIRED    BRIGHTNESS. 


PRESIDENT    WILFORD    WOODRUFF. 

Of  a  series  of  biographical  sketch- 
es, so  drawn  as  to  show  by  what 
means  their  subjects  became  "shining 
lights"  in  Israel,  it  is  most  fitting 
that  that  of  the  present  loved  and 
reverenced  President  of  the  Church 
should  be  first  presented.  His  life 
and  its  successes  afford  for  young 
men  lessons  of  the  highest  possible 
value,  if  wisely  studied  in  a  true 
light;  but  only  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  of  such  lessons  can  be  con- 
densed into  the  space  of  such  an 
article  as  this. 

As  a  preface  to  the  attempt  which 
will  here  be  made  to  cite  and  briefly 
comment  upon  some  of  the  con- 
ditions which  have  contributed  to  the 
success  in  life  achieved  by  President 
Wilford  Woodruff,  it  is  proper  to 
observe  that  any  consideration  of 
the  causes  that  have  placed  men 
where  we  see  them  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God  upon  the  earth,  if  it  is  to 
approach  completeness,  must  extend 
backward,  behind  our  present  estate 
in  this  world,  and  embrace  the  sphere 
of  existence  in  which  we  dwelt  before 
we  came  here. 

If  we  follow  the  record  of  a  spirit- 
ual leader  no  further  back  than  the 
date  of  his  birth  upon  this  planet,  we 
shall  generally  find  ourselves  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  unable  to  ac- 
count for  his  career  during  his  mortal 
life.  There  is  a  philosophy  connect- 
ed with  this  subject  which  can  never 
in 


be  penetrated  by  any  inquirer  whose 
investigations  do  not  embrace  the 
causes  which  were  set  in  operation 
before  men  were  born,  and  which 
determine,  more  or  less  definitely, 
the  nature  of  their  careers  and 
achievements  while  they  remain  in 
the  flesh. 

Was  it  some  act  or  work  performed 
by  Jesus  between  the  time  of  His 
birth  in  the  manger  and  His  baptism 
by  John  the  Baptist,  that  made  him 
the  Savior  of  the  world?.  No,  for  He 
was  the  Lamb  slain  before  its  founda- 
tions were  laid.  Did  Joseph  Smith 
do  something  on  the  earth  prior  to 
his  ordination  to  the  apostleship, 
which  entitled  him  to  hold  the 
keys  of  the  dispensation  of  the  full- 
ness of  times?  We  have  been  taught 
that  he  was  appointed  in  the  eternal 
worlds  to  the  position  he  held  and 
the  work  he  performed  in  this.  But 
we  cannot  further  consider  this  phase 
of  the  subject  here,  and  must  dis- 
miss it,  merely  observing  that  all  its 
analogies  indicate  the  rule  to  be  that 
the  course  of  a  faithful  servant  of 
the  Lord  in  this  world  is  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  career  in  that  which 
he  left  when  he  came  here.  Modifi- 
cations of,  or  exceptions  to,  this  rule, 
if  they  exist,  cannot  here  be  spoken 
of.  It  follows  that  the  same  general 
course  which  won  the  favor  of  God 
in  our  first  estate,  will  win  it  in  this; 
and  that  the  causes  which  produce 
success  in  spiritual  things  are  similar 
in  both. 
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A  wide  diversity  of  gifts,  traits 
and  peculiarities  of  personal  charac- 
ter, art-  found  among  men  who  have 
become   great    in    the    kingdom    of 

God,  either  as  missionaries,  colon- 
izers, apostles,  prophets  or  leaders 
in  any  department  of"  spiritual  work. 
While  this  is  true  of  former  dispen- 
sations of  the  Gospel,  it  is  especially 
true  of  that  of  the  fullness  of  times. 
In  our  day  God  has  raised  up  many 
men  who  have  reached  exalted 
positions  in  the  esteem  of  the  Saints, 
and  who  have  displayed  the  ele- 
ments of  true  greatness.  By  the 
term  "true  greatness"  as  here  used, 
is  meant  the  power  united  with  the 
disposition  to  do  good. 

These  men  have  been  chosen  from 
among  many  nations,  and  have 
differed  as  much  in  cast  of  mind, 
habits  of  thought  and  work,  and 
methods  of  action,  as  they  have  in 
stature,  complexion,  or  other  physi- 
cal characteristics.  Some  have  been 
quick  and  prompt  in  thought, 
speech  and  action,  while  others  have 
been  slow  and  deliberate.  One  has 
been  bold  and  aggressive,  another 
diffident  and  retiring.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  they  have  been 
preachers,  while  many  of  them  have 
written  for  the  press;  and  a  remarka- 
ble variety  of  literary  style  is  ob- 
servable among  them. 

Certain  characteristics,  however, 
have  been  common  to  them  all. 
They  have  had  faith  in  God,  and  in 
the  divinity  of  His  work,  and  not 
one  of  them  has  failed  to  show  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Any  man 
who  has  lacked  either  of  these  char- 
acteristics has  never  won  a  high 
position  among  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  remarkable  diversities  in  traits 
and  accomplishments  which  are 
observable  among  prominent  men 
in  the  Church,  show  that  the  Gospel 
is  calculated  in  its  nature  to  develop 
and  perfect  all  the  gifts  that  a  man 
has,  instead  of  curtailing  some  of 
them,  and  molding  all  men  after  the 
same  model. 

As  we  find  these  men   to   differ  in 


their  gifts,  tastes  and  dispositions,  we 
also  find  that  one  quality  has  tended 
to  the  advancement  of  one  man, 
while  quite  a  different  one  has  been 
an  aid  to  the  progress  of  another. 
Some  have  been  eloquent,  others 
wise  in  counsel,  others  skillful  in 
finance,  while  others  have  been  en- 
dowed with  a  kind  of  ability  which 
has  admirably  fitted  them  for  the 
arduous  labors  incident  to  planting 
new  colonies,  and  subduing  the 
wilderness  to  the   dominion  of  man. 

Foremost  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  today,  and  in  the 
amount  of  good  he  has  accomplished 
on  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  official 
position  in  the  Priesthood,  stands 
President  Wilford  Woodruff.  In 
the  directions  in  which  the  loftiest 
aspirations  of  a  righteous  man  would 
tend,  he  has  attained  the  highest 
degrees  of  success.  He  has  lived  to 
an  age  which  few  men  reach,  being 
now  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  In 
common  with  most  Saints,  he  ex- 
perienced poverty  in  the  early  rise 
of  the  Church  and  the  first  year  of 
their  settlement  in  Utah,  but  later 
his  admirable  habits  of  thrift  secured 
a  pecuniary  competence.  In  the 
number  of  converts  made  directly 
under  his  ministry  he  has  probably 
been  the  most  successful  missionarv 
sent  forth  in  this  dispensation. 

Few  men  in  any  age  have  acquired 
greater  power  to  receive  revelation 
for  the  blessing  and  salvation  of 
themselves  and  others,  than  he  has 
exercised,  and  he  has  won  the  un- 
bounded love  and  confidence  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  who  are  the  most  discrimin- 
ating people  in  the  world  in  respect 
to  the  men  in  whom  they  place 
affectionate  trust. 

In  all  these  and  many  other  re- 
spects he  has  succeeded  in  life.  How 
came  he  to  be  so  successful?  What 
are  the  secrets  that  have  ever  turned 
upward  and  onward  the  trend  of  his 
career?  What  traits,  habits  and 
rules  of  action  have  made  him  what 
he  is? 
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Let  us  glance  at  the  record  of  his 
works  and  note  some  of  his  experi- 
ences and  achievements,  and  the 
methods  which  attended  them;  for 
by  so  doing  we  may,  perchance,  dis- 
cover some  of  the  causes,  in  the 
way  of  personal  gifts  and  character- 
istics, which  have  contributed  to  the 
triumphs  and  successes  of  his  long 
life. 

Wilford  Woodruff  is  the  son  of 
Aphek  and  Bulah  (Thompson) 
Woodruff.  He  was  born  March  1st, 
1807,  in  that  part  of  the  town  of 
Farmington  now  called  Avon, 
in  Hartford  County,  Connecticut. 
His  father  was  well-to-do,  being  the 
owner  of  a  farm,  saw  mill,  grist  mill, 
carding  machine,  etc.  His  mother 
died  while  he  was  an  infant,  and  his 
father  married,  as  his  second  wife, 
Azubah  Hart,  a  lady  of  whom  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  speaks  very 
kindly.  The  boy  was  given  a  com- 
mon school  education,  and  lived 
with  his  father  and  step-mother  until 
he  was  about  twenty  years  old,  when 
he  left  home  to  take  charge  of  a 
grist  mill  belonging  to  his  aunt. 

During  his  childhood  he  appears 
to  have  been  pursued  by  a  power 
which  sought  his  life  by  violent 
means,  and  from  which  he  had 
several  narrow  escapes. 

It  would  certainly  be  difficult  to 
parallel,  in  the  life  of  one  individual, 
the  long  series  of  dangerous  ac- 
cidents and  casualties  of  which  he 
was  the  victim,  during  childhood  and 
youth, several  of  which  resulted  in  the 
breaking  of  bones  and  other  severe 
physical  injuries.  Referring  to  some 
of  his  dreadful  experiences  in  this 
respect,  he  says:  "Thus  by  the  time 
I  was  seventeen  years  old,  I  had  had 
both  arms,  both  legs  and  both 
ankles  broken,  but  through  the  bless- 
ings of  God  and  good  surgical  skill, 
they  have  done  me  good  service  up 
to  the  present  time. ' '  While  still  a 
mere  boy,  he  was  employed  to  attend 
his  father's  grist  mill,  an  employment 
which  often  detained  him  until  mid- 
night. 


During  this  period  of  his  life  he 
prayed  much.  He  prayed  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  plan  of  sal- 
vation, and  that  he  might  find  the 
people  of  God.  He  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  faith  possessed  by 
the  Saints  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
would  be  restored  again  by  revelation, 
and  that  prophets  and  apostles  would 
be  raised  up  in  his  day,  and  he 
prayed  that  he  might  know  them. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  mind  of 
young  Wilford  Woodruff,  the  boy 
miller,  whose  occupation  frequently 
detained  him  in  the  lonely  mill  until 
the  late  hours  of  night,  was  being 
prepared,  by  prayer  and  meditation, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  which 
was  shortly  to  be  revealed  from 
heaven.  As  further  proof  that  such 
a  preparation  was  in  progress,  and 
that  the  young  miller  was  being  fitted 
to  become  an  ardent  champion  of 
the  Gospel  in  its  purity  and  com- 
pleteness, an  interesting  episode 
which  occurred  before  he  ever  heard 
of  Joseph  Smith  or  "Mormonism," 
may  be  cited. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  young 
man's  home  when  he  was  about 
twenty  years  old,  a  protracted  meeting 
was  being  held,  at  which  a  large 
number  of  preachers,  a  score  or 
more,  were  in  attendance,  laboring  to 
create  a  religious  revival  in  that 
region.  Wilford  Woodruff  was 
present  at  a  certain  session  of  the 
revivalists,  at  which  a  large  con- 
gregation had  gathered,  when  per- 
mission was  given  for  any  person  to 
ask  any  question.  The  young  man 
stepped  out  into  the  aisle  and  asked 
why  it  was  that  the  ministers  present, 
who  were  laboring  to  convert  the 
people,  did  not  teach  the  same 
doctrines  that  were  taught  in  the 
New  Testament  and  offer  the  system 
of  religion  which  the  Saints  anciently 
possessed,  including  apostles,  proph- 
ets and  spiritual  gifts. 

The  minister  who  took  the  lead  of 
the  meeting,  arose  and  said:  "Now 
there    is    a    young  man  who    might 
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make  himself'  very  useful  if  it  were 
not  for  his  foolish  notions."  He 
then  went  on  to  say  that  apostles, 
prophets  and  spiritual  gifts  were 
necessary  in  dark  ages  to  convert  the 
people  to  the  Gospel,  but  in  this  age 
of  full  Gospel  light  they  were  no 
longer  necessary,  and  hence  were 
done  away.  The  young  man  felt  in 
his  heart  to  prefer  the  return  of  the 
dark  ages,  if  it  would  result  in 
opening  the  heavens,  and  restoring 
the  gifts  and  blessings  enjoyed  by 
the  followers  of  the  Savior  and  His 
apostles. 

A  singular  personage  often  visited 
the  Woodruff  family  while  Wilford 
was  a  boy.  His  name  was  Robert 
Mason.  He  was  an  aged  man,  and 
was  called  "the  old  prophet  Mason." 
He  testified  to  having  had  dreams 
and  visions,  taught  the  necessity  of 
apostles,  prophets  and  spiritual  gifts, 
and  predicted  the  establishment  of 
the  church  of  Christ  with  these 
features.  He  related  to  young  Wil- 
ford a  vision  he  had  had,  in  which 
the  early  restoration  of  the  Gospel 
was  foreshadowed,  and  the  young 
man  believed  him. 

In  1832  Wilford  Woodruff  and 
his  eldest  brother,  Azmon,  removed 
from  Connecticut  to  Oswego  County, 
New  York,  and  in  December  of  the 
following  year  he  heard,  for  the  first 
time,  a  discourse  by  a  "Mormon" 
Elder.  It  was  preached  by  Elder 
Zera  Pulsipher,  in  a  school  house 
near  where  he  lived,  and  he  believed 
it.  On  the  following  day,  which  was 
the  last  of  the  year  1833,  he  and  his 
brother  were  baptized.  In  referring 
to  this  sermon,  he  writes  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  bore  record  to 
him  that  it  was  true.  He  was  thus 
converted  by  the  first  discourse  he 
ever  heard  preached  by  a  Latter-day 
Saint.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
he  invited  Elder  Pulsipher  to  his 
home,  and  sat  up  all  night  reading 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  Next  morn- 
ing he  expressed  his  desire  for  bap- 
tism. 

Elder  Pulsipher  was  accompanied 


by  Elder  Elijah  Cheeny,  and  they 
baptized  about  a  dozen  persons  and 
organized  a  small  branch  of  the 
Church  in  the  neighborhood  in  which 
the  Woodruff  brothers  resided,  and 
ordained  Wilford  to  the  office  of  a 
Teacher.  Elder  Pulsipher  subsequent- 
ly stated  that  the  way  in  which  he 
came  to  visit  that  vicinity  was  as 
follows: 

One  day,  as  he  was  threshing 
grain  in  a  barn  with  a  flail,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  and 
said  unto  him:  "Arise,  and  go  to 
the  north,  for  there  is  work  there  for 
you  to  do."  Elder  Pulsipher  was 
irresistibly  impelled  to  obey  the 
command,  and  he  called  upon  Elder 
Cheeny  to  go  with  him.  It  was  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  and  the  snow 
was  deep,  but  the  two  Elders  started 
on  foot,  whither  they  did  not  know. 
After  walking  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  they  reached  the  neighborhood 
in  which  the  Woodruff  brothers 
lived.  Then  followed  the  meeting 
spoken  of,  the  baptism  of  the  two 
young  men,  further  conversions  and 
the  organization  of  a  branch,  as 
stated. 

In  1834  he  went  to  Kirtland,  met 
the  Prophet  Joseph  for  the  first  time, 
and  soon  after  joined  Zion's  camp. 
He  marched  to  Missouri  with  that 
body,  and  in  obedience  to  counsel, 
remained  there  till  fall.  At  this  time 
he  held  the  office  of  a  Teacher,  but 
soon  felt  a  strong  desire  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel, 
which  is  not  the  prerogative  of  that 
officer  to  do.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
in  the  fall  of  1834,  he  went  into  the 
woods  and  engaged  in  secret  prayer 
for  the  privilege  of  preaching  the 
Gospel.  While  he  was  praying  he 
received  a  testimony  that  his  prayer 
would  be  answered.  As  he  was 
walking  away  from  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  praying,  he  met  a  High 
Priest  who  said  to  him:  "The  Lord 
has  revealed  to  me  that  it  is  your 
privilege  to  be  ordained,  and  to  go 
and  preach  the  Gospel."  A  few 
days   later    he   was   ordained  to  the 
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office  of  Priest,  and  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  in  com- 
pany with  an  Elder. 

He  labored  on  this  mission  about 
two  years,  encountering"  hardships  and 
tests  of  his  faith  and  integrity  that 
were  very  severe.  He  also  witnessed 
many  manifestations  of  the  goodness 
and  power  of  God,  and  met  with 
marked  success  in  bringing  converts 
into  the  Church.  Some  of  his  ex- 
periences in  this  mission,  are  of  a 
striking  character,  and  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  missionary  of  great 
faith,  zeal  and  diligence.  A  few  of 
them  may  profitably  be  related: 

After  walking  all  day,  and  being 
tired  and  hungry,  he  and  his  com- 
panion, about  sunset,  called  at  the 
home  of  a  Presbyterian  priest  and 
asked  for  food  and  lodging.  Their 
request  was  denied  because  they  were 
"Mormons,"  and  the  priest  wilfully 
misdirected  them  to  the  next  place, 
twelve  miles  distant,  where  they 
might  obtain  food  and  shelter.  In 
consequence  of  being  deceived  by 
the  priest  as  to  the  road,  the  two 
missionaries  wandered  for  hours  in  a 
swamp  knee  deep  in  mud  and  water. 
At  length,  at  a  late  hour,  they 
reached  an  Osage  Indian  trading 
post  kept  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Jeren,  and  were  kindly  entertained 
by  him  and  the  savages.  Next 
morning  they  started  on  foot  to  go 
sixty  miles,  and  on  account  of  their 
bashfulness  did  not  ask  for  any  food 
to  take  with  them.  A  bear  saw  and 
came  near  them,  but  offered  them  no 
harm.  As  night  approached  it  became 
cloudy  and  very  dark.  A  large 
drove  of  wolves  gathered  around  and 
followed  the  wanderers,  and  seemed 
about  to  devour  them.  They  lit  a 
fire  to  frighten  away  the  ferocious 
beasts,  and  were  going  to  lie  down 
on  the  ground  for  the  night,  when 
the  barking  of  a  dog  and  the  sound 
of  a  cow-bell  apprised  them  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  near  a  human 
habitation.  It  was  a  log  cabin,  and 
was  sixty  miles  from  where  they  had 
started  in  the  morning.      The  family 


living  in  it  had  no  food,  but  allowed 
the  Elders  to  lie  on  the  floor  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  This  they 
did,  and  next  morning  walked  twelve 
miles  to  a  house  where  they  had 
breakfast. 

Soon  after  this,  they  heard  of  a 
man  named.  Akeman,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Church  in  Mis- 
souri, and  whom  they  still  supposed 
to  be  such.  They  started  to  go  to 
him,  but  the  night  before  they  met 
him,  Elder  Woodruff  had  the  follow- 
ing dream: 

"I  thought  an  angel  came  to  us, 
and  told  us  we  were  commanded  of 
the  Lord  to  follow  a  certain  straight 
path,  which  was  pointed  out  to  us, 
let  it  lead  us  wherever  it  might. 
After  we  had  walked  in  it  awhile  we 
came  to  the  door  of  a  house,  which 
was  in  the  line  of  a  high  wall  run- 
ning north  and  south,  so  that  we 
could  not  go  around.  I  opened  the 
door  and  saw  the  room  was  filled 
with  large  serpents,  and  I  shuddered 
at  the  sight.  My  companion  said  he 
would  not  go  into  the  room  for  fear 
of  the  serpents.  I  told  him  I  should 
try  to  go  through  the  room  though 
they  killed  me,  for  the  Lord  had 
commanded  it.  As  I  stepped  into 
the  room  the  serpents  coiled  them- 
selves up,  and  raised  their  heads 
some  two  feet  from  the  floor,  to 
spring  at  me.  There  was  one  much 
larger  than  the  rest  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  which  raised  his  head 
nearly  as  high  as  mine  and  made  a 
spring  at  me.  At  that  instant  I  felt 
as  though  nothing  but  the  power  of 
God  could  save  me,  and  I  stood  still. 
Just  before  the  serpent  reached  me 
he  dropped  dead  at  my  feet;  all  the 
rest  dropped  dead,  swelled  up,  turn- 
ed black,  burst  open,  took  fire  and 
were  consumed  before  my  eyes,  and 
we  went  through  the  room  unharm- 
ed, and  thanked  God  for  our  de- 
liverance. ' ' 

Anticipating  great  joy  in  meeting 
with  a  Latter-day  Saint,  the  Elders 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Akeman, 
who  received  them  coldly.     To  their 
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profound  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment, they  perceived  that  he  had 
apostatized,  and  become  an  enemy. 
The  Elders  sojourned  in  the  vicinity 
for  a  time,  but  a  mob  was  soon 
raised,  and  a  warning  was  sent  to 
the  "Mormon  preachers"  to  depart. 
Elder  Woodruff's  companion  wanted 
to  leave,  but,  believing-  that  he  now 
knew  who  the  serpents  were,  and 
that  his  dream  would  be  fulfilled,  he 
resolved  to  stay  and  await  develop- 
ments. 

After  a  time  Elder  Woodruff  "was 
commanded  of  the  Lord  by  the 
Holy  Gho:-t  to  go  and  warn  Mr. 
Akeman  to  repent  of  his  wicked- 
ness." He  called  at  the  latter' s 
house  in  fulfillment  of  this  command, 
and  Akeman  became  angry  and 
ordered  him  out  of  the  house. 
Elder  Woodruff  left  the  house,  and 
Akeman  followed  him,  in  a  great 
rage.  At  a  distance  of  a  few  rods 
from  the  house,  Akeman  approached 
Elder  Woodruff,  presumably  with 
intent  to  inflict  bodily  injury  upon 
him  or  perhaps  kill  him.  Then  oc- 
curred a  startling  and  awful  tragedy. 
Akeman  suddenly  fell  dead  at  the 
feet  of  the  servant  of  God  who  had 
warned  him  to  repent,  and  had 
thereby  aroused  his  murderous  wrath. 
The  corpse  turned  black  and  swelled 
up,  as  if  to  more  literally  and  strik- 
ingly fulfill  the  dream.  The  death 
of  Akeman  was  regarded  by  his  own 
family,  as  well  as  by  the  Elders,  as  a 
judgment  of  God  upon  him.  Many 
of  the  mob  died  suddenly,  and  the 
power  of  God  in  preserving  Elder 
Woodruff  and  his  companion,  and  in 
punishing  those  who  sought  to  harm 
them,  was  signally  manifested. 

On  the  way  from  Little  Rock  to 
Memphis,  these  two  Elders  were 
obliged  to  walk,  day  after  day,  in 
mud  and  water.  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  road  most  of  the 
distance  for  one  hundred  and  seventy 
miles,  and  they  waded  as  far  as  forty 
miles  in  a  day,  through  mud  and 
water  knee  deep.  One  day  they  had 
walked     through    a    miry    alligator 


swamp  about  ten  miles,  when  Elder 
Woodruff  was  suddenly  made  lame 
with  a  sharp  pain  in  his  knee.  He 
could  drag  himself  along  no  further, 
and  sat  down  on  a  log.  His  distress, 
mental  and  physical,  was,  it  would 
seem,  great  enough;  but  his  com- 
panion had  resolved  to  reach  home 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  precipitately 
deserted  him  in  that  condition.  It 
was  a  trying  hour,  and  one  which 
revealed  at  least  one  trait  that  has 
contributed  much  to  Elder  Wood- 
ruffs success  in  life.  He  knelt  in 
the  mud  and  prayed  for  relief,  and 
power  to  continue  his  journey.  His 
faith  made  him  whole;  he  was  healed 
instantly,  and  with  a  heart  filled  with 
joy  continued  on  his  way,  and  three 
days  later  reached  Memphis. 

Tennessee  was  a  fruitful  field  in 
which  he  gathered  many  sheaves. 
He  had  labored  in  the  state  some 
months,  and  made  many  converts, 
when,  on  a  certain  occasion,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him,  in  com- 
pany with  four  brethren  and  two 
sisters,  to  take  a  long  journey  through 
a  wild  region,  during  which  the  party 
were  overtaken  by  a  dark  and  stormy 
night.  They  lost  their  way  and  were 
wandering  through  creeks  and  mud, 
in  great  distress  and  not  unmixed 
with  danger.  The  storm  howls  and 
the  rain  pours  down.  The  party  are 
helplessly  groping  about  in  the  forest, 
amid  the  intense  darkness,  when, 
literally  with  a  flash,  a  bright  light 
surrounds  them.  By  it  they  discover 
that  they  stand  in  a  position  of 
imminent  peril,  on  the  verge  of  a 
deep,  dark  gulf.  The  light  continues 
with  them  until  they  again  find  the 
road,  when  it  leaves  them,  and  the 
darkness  returns,  and  the  rain  con- 
tinues. But  they  know  the  powers 
of  heaven  are  with  them  to  preserve 
them,  and  they  pursue  their  journey 
in  joy  and  safety. 

After  this  astonishing  manifesta- 
tion of  the  preserving  power  of  God, 
Elder  Woodruff  continued  his  mis- 
sionary labors  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  preaching,   baptizing,  or- 
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daining,  organizing  branches,  etc. 
His  zeal  and  diligence  were  great, 
and  their  results  were  proportionate. 
Soon  after  reaching  this  field  he 
joined  Elder  Warren  Parrish,  who 
ordained  him  an  Elder,  and  later  he 
traveled  a  long  time  with  Elder  A. 
O.  Smoot.  At  times  Priest  Jesse 
Turpin  and  other  workers  in  the 
mission  field,  were  his  companions. 
In  the  fall  of  1836  he  was  honorably 
released  from  this  mission,  and  re- 
turned to  Kirtland. 

In  the  following  spring,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  "I  felt  impressed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  take  a  mission  to  the 
Fox  Islands,  situated  east  of  the 
Maine  shore,  a  country  I  knew 
nothing  about.  I  made  my  feelings 
known  to  the  Apostles  and  they  ad- 
vised me  to  go."  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  his  marriage  he  was  on 
his  way  to  the  field  of  labor  to  which 
the  spirit  of  inspiration  had  directed 
him.  He  traveled  by  an  indirect 
route  which  led  him  through  por- 
tions of  Canada,  New  York  state, 
and  to  his  old  home  in  Connecticut, 
and  thence  to  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  and  finally  to  the  Fox  Is- 
lands, his  ultimate  destination.  At 
many  places  on  this  journey  Elder 
Woodruff  performed  missionary  la- 
bor, and  rich  and  varied  experiences 
characterized  it  throughout.  A 
number  of  cases  of  miraculous  heal- 
ing occurred  under  the  administra- 
tion of  himself  and  his  fellow 
laborers,  and  in  one  case  the  power 
of  God  was  signally  manifested  in 
the  complete  relief  of  a  woman  who 
had  been  possessed  of  evil  spirits, 
and  rendered  dumb  by  them. 

Arrived  in  Connecticut,  he  preach- 
ed the  Gospel  among  his  relatives, 
and  baptized  his  uncle,  Ozem  Wood- 
ruff, and  the  latter' s  wife  Hannah, 
and  son  John.  Speaking  of  this 
good  work,  Elder  Woodruff  says: 
"This  was  in  fulfillment  of  a  dream  I 
had  in  1818,  when  I  was  eleven  years 
of  age. ' ' 

He  left  Kirtland  about  the  middle 
of  May,  1837,  and  landed  on  North 


Fox  Island  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth  of  August 
following,  accompanied  by  Elder 
Jonathan  H.  Hale.  Neither  of  them 
had  a  farthing  in  money.  It  was 
very  dark,  and  they  clambered  over 
rocks  and  through  cedars  for  some 
distance  until  they  came  to  a  house 
at  which  they  asked  for  lodging,  and 
were  kindly  received. 

Then  began  a  missionary  work  of 
a  remarkable  character,  the  details 
of  which  are  intensely  interesting, 
and  replete  with  proofs  that  Wilford 
Woodruff  had  been  specially  chosen 
for  that  field  of  labor,  that  it  was 
indeed  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
which  had  led  him  to  it,  and  that  he 
and  his  companion  were  accompanied 
by  the  power  of  God.  About  one 
hundred  persons  were  baptized,  and 
many  of  them  were  gathered  with 
the  body  of  the  Church,  in  a  period 
of  about  one  year,  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Elder  Woodruff.  But 
he  did  not  spend  the  whole  of  the 
period  named  in  the  Fox  Islands,  as 
he  traveled  more  or  less  on  the  main- 
land of  Maine,  and  also  visited  Con- 
necticut. 

In  the  latter  state  he  had  a  re- 
markable and  joyful  experience,  but 
not  without  being  made  to  feel  the 
effects  of  an  opposing  power.  In 
his  patriarchal  blessing,  received 
under  the  hands  of  Father  Joseph 
Smith,  he  had  been  promised  the 
privilege  of  bringing  into  the  Church 
his  father's  house,  and  the  heavens 
had  decided  that  the  promise  should 
now  be  fulfilled.  But  the  powers  of 
darkness  seemed  determined  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  a  strange  and  distressing 
conflict  ensued.  Elder  Woodruffs 
father  and  the  entire  household  had 
been  listening  to  his  teachings  and 
testimony  and  were  believing,  when, 
apparently,  Lucifer,  followed  by  the 
hosts  of  hell,  invaded  their  habita- 
tion. The  whole  family  were  plunged 
into  intense  suffering.  Those  who 
were  believing  were  tempted  to  reject 
the  Gospel,  and  Elder  Woodruff 
himself  was  so  afflicted  and  tormented 
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that  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  Ins 
bed.      It  seemed,   he  says,  that  he 

would  be  devoured.  But  he  called 
mightily  upon  God  for  deliverance, 
and  his  prayer  was  heard.  It  was  a 
Sabbath  day,  and  he  had  appointed 
a  meeting  in  his  father's  house  at  a 
certain  hour.  Filled  with  the  power 
of  God,  he  arose  from  his  bed,  stood 
before  the  congregation  and  bore  a 
testimony  of  convincing  force.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  those  who 
were  present  repaired  to  the  river 
near  by,  and  Elder  Woodruff  bap- 
tized six  persons,  including  his  father, 
step-mother  and  .  sister.  Later  he 
baptized  other  relatives,  thus  receiv- 
ing the  fulfillment  of  the  patriarchal 
promise. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1838,  it  became 
the  duty  of  Elder  Woodruff  to  lead  a 
company  of  fifty-three  souls,  mostly 
the  fruits  of  his  labors  on  Fox 
Islands,  from  Maine  to  Illinois.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife  Phcebe, 
who  had  a  nursing  babe.  While 
traveling  through  Ohio,  late  in 
November,  his  wife  was  seized  with  a 
severe  illness.  After  a  series  of  hard- 
ships which  the  painful  circumstances 
made  doubly  severe,  he  conveyed 
his  wife  into  a  house  at  which  a  stop 
was  made,  almost  in  a  dying  con- 
dition. After  some  days  of  anxious 
watching  and  suspense,  "her  spirit 
apparently  left  her  body,  and  she 
was  dead."  Some  of  the  sisters  of 
the  company  stood  about  the  death- 
bed, weeping,  and  the  stricken  hus- 
band gazed  upon  the  lifeless  form  of 
his  beloved  wife  with  a  sorrow  which 
could  not  be  expressed.  But  the 
Spirit  of  God  began  to  rest  upon 
him,  and  he  was  filled  with  faith. 
He  bowed  before  the  Lord  in  mighty 
prayer.  Then  he  anointed  the 
body  of  his  wife  with  oil,  and  re- 
buked the  power  of  death.  Imme- 
diately the  spirit  of  his  wife  returned 
to  her  body  "and  from  that  hour 
she  was  made  whole. ' ' 

She  subsequently  related  that,  after 
her  spirit  had  departed  from  her 
body,    she    was    informed    that    she 


could  have  the  privilege  of  continu- 
ing her  life  upon  the  earth  "if  she 
felt  that  she  could  stand  by  her  hus- 
band, and  with  him  pass  through  all 
the  cares,  trials,  tribulation  and  afflic- 
tions of  life."  She  looked  upon  her 
sorrowing  husband  and  helpless  babe 
and  said:  "Yes,  I  will  do  it!"  At 
the  moment  she  made  this  decision 
her  husband  was  filled  with  that 
faith  which  recalled  her  to  life. 

While  on  Fox  Islands,  in  August, 
1838,  Elder  Woodruff  was  officially 
notified  of  his  appointment  by  reve- 
lation as  one  of  the  Twelve,  and  ot 
the  requirement  made  upon  that 
quorum  to  "take  leave  of  my  Saints 
in  the  city  Far  West,  on  the  twenty - 
sixth  day  of  April  next  [1839]  on 
the  building  spot  of  my  house,  saith 
the  Lord."  At  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  the  Apostles,  including  Elder 
Woodruff,  were  on  the  appointed 
spot  at  the  appointed  time.  The 
solemn  and  memorable  services  and 
ceremonies  of  the  sacred  occasion 
were  performed,  one  feature  of  them 
being  the  ordination  of  Wilford 
Woodruff  and  George  A.  Smith  as 
members  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

The  circumstances,  including  sick- 
ness, distress  and  poverty,  under 
which  the  Apostles  departed  on  their 
mission  to  England  in  1839,  have 
often  been  described.  To  the  pathos 
of  that  chapter  in  the  history  of  this 
dispensation,  few  parallels  can  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  and 
at  that  trying  time,  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff displayed  a  faith  not  less  strong, 
patient  and  heroic  than  that  of  his 
fellow  Apostles.  Omitting  an  ac- 
count of  the  journey,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  he,  in  company  with  Apostle 
John  Taylor,  and  Elder  Theodore 
Turley,  landed  in  Liverpool,  January 
11,    1840. 

Elder  Woodruff  was  soon  busily 
engrossed  in  missionary  labor,  and 
baptized  large  numbers  ol  converts. 
While  laboring  in  Staffordshire,  he 
held  a  large  meeting  in  the  City  Hall, 
in  Hanley,  on  Sunday  evening, 
March  1,  1840.      Of  the  occasion  he 
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says:  "While  singing  the  first  hymn, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon 
me,  and  the  voice  of  God  said  to 
me,  'This  is  the  last  meeting  that 
you  will  hold  with  this  people  for 
many  days. ' ' '  He  was  astonished  at 
this,  as  he  had  many  appointments 
out  in  that  vicinity.  Next  morning 
he  inquired  of  the  Lord  to  know 
His  will  concerning  him.  He  says: 
"The  answer  I  got  was  that  I  should 
go  to  the  south,  for  the  Lord  had 
a  great  work  for  me  to  perform 
there,  as  many  souls  were  waiting  for 
the  word  of  the  Lord." 

Promptly  obeying  this  command, 
he  next  day  took  coach  for  Here- 
fordshire, and  the  day  following 
found  him  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
farmer  named  John  Benbow,  in  a 
place  called  Hill  Farm,  Castle  Frome, 
Ledbury,  Herefordshire.  Then  be- 
gan a  harvest  of  souls  which  has 
seldom  had  a  parallel  in  any  dispen- 
sation of  the  Gospel,  a  history  of 
which  is  extant  among  men.  Mr. 
Benbow  was  a  member  of  a  religious 
body  called  United  Brethren,  which 
comprised  a  membership  of  over  six 
hundred  persons,  and  forty-five 
preachers.  A  prominent  feature  of 
their  worship  was  their  prayers  for 
more  light  concerning  the  true  plan 
of  salvation.  Mr.  Benbow  intro- 
duced Elder  Woodruff  among  these 
people,  and  they  received  his  mes- 
sage with  unbounded  joy.  Within 
one  month  he  baptized  all  the  forty- 
five  preachers  of  the  denomination, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  its 
members.  He  thus  obtained  the  use 
of  one  chapel  and  forty-five  houses, 
licensed  according  to  law,  for  preach- 
ing, and  had  a  wide  field  for  his 
pentecostal  labors.  Within  eight 
months  he  brought  into  the  Church 
over  eighteen  hundred  souls,  includ- 
ing every  member  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  United  Brethren  except  one. 

After  his  remarkable  success  in 
Herefordshire  and  neighboring  parts, 
Elder  Woodruff  labored  in  various 
portions  of  England.  In  August, 
1840,  in  company  with  Elders  Heber 


C.  Kimball  and  George  A.  Smith, 
he  engaged  in  opening  up  the  work 
of  the  Gospel  in  London.  The  three 
had  been  in  that  city  but  a  short 
time  when  Elder  Kimball  departed 
from  it.  Elders  Woodruff  and 
Smith,  on  the  night  following  their 
parting  with  Elder  Kimball,  were 
attacked  by  evil  powers  which  seem- 
ed determined  to  destroy  them,  but 
through  the  interposition  of  an  op- 
posite power  they  were  relieved  and 
preserved.  Great  difficulty  was  en- 
countered in  making  an  opening 
in  London,  and  President  Woodruff, 
in  speaking  of  his  experience  in  that 
city,  declared  that  it  was  easier  to 
baptize  a  thousand  persons  in  Here- 
fordshire than  it  was  the  first  ten  in 
London. 

In  April,  1841,  he  sailed  for 
New  York.  From  the  latter  port  he 
went  to  Scarboro,  Maine,  where  he 
joined  his  wife.  He  remained  in  the 
eastern  states  for  a  time,  and  reached 
Nauvoo  in  October.  In  1842  he 
went  on  another  mission  to  the  east- 
ern states  to  collect  money  for  the 
Nauvoo  Temple.  He  was  in  Maine 
when  he  heard  of  the  martyrdom  at 
Carthage,  and  he  hastened  to  Nauvoo. 
In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  (1844) 
he  was  called  to  preside  over  the 
European  mission,  and  he  was  absent 
until  the  early  part  of  the  year  1846, 
when  he  returned  to  Nauvoo,  at  a 
time  when  the  Saints  were  preparing 
to  evacuate  their  beautiful  city. 

WTilford  Woodruff  was  one  of  that 
immortal  band  of  Pioneers  who  led 
the  way  for  the  Saints  to  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  that  afterwards  became 
their  gathering  place.  The  year 
following  this  memorable  journey, 
(1848)  he  went  on  another  mission 
to  the  eastern  states  to  gather  up 
the  Saints  there  and  in  Canada,  from 
which  he  returned  to  Utah  in  1850. 
In  1852  he  joined  a  party,  led  by 
President  Brigham  Young,  which  ex- 
plored extensively  in  southern  Utah, 
and  from  that  time  on  he  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  laboring  among 
the   Saints  in  the  various    Stakes   of 
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Zion,  advising  in  regard  to  founding 
new  colonies,  organizing,  preaching, 
setting  the  Church  in  order,  presid- 
ing, and  performing  the  onerous  and 
multifarious  duties  which  have  fallen 
to  his  lot.  He  served  twenty-one 
years  in  the  Utah  Legislature,  being 
a  member  of  the  Council  all  that 
time  except  one  term  which  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  House. 
He  also  served  a  number  of  years  as 
President  of  the  St.  George  Temple. 

In  1880,  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church, 
he  became  President  of  the  quorum 
of  Twelve  Apostles,  and  when  the 
death  of  President  John  Taylor  made 
necessary  another  choice  of  a  First 
Presidency,  the  Saints,  in  general 
conference  assembled,  on  April  8th, 
1889,  sustained  him  as  President  of 
the  Church  in  all  the  world,  with 
George  Q.  Cannon  as  his  first  and 
Joseph  F.  Smith  as  his  second 
counselors. 

The  Church  was  in  the  throes  of 
one  of  the  most  crucial  periods  of  its 
history  when  he  became  its  President. 
For  a  long  term  of  years  the  power 
of  the  general  government  had  been 
exercised  with  increasing  rigor,  for 
the  suppression  of  what  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  regarded  as  a  vital  and 
integral  part  of  their  religious  system, 
plural  marriage.  Should  the  Saints 
yield?  The  prophet  Daniel,  the  three 
Hebrew  children  of  the  fiery  furnace, 
and  the  names  in  the  world's  cata- 
logue of  martyrs,  were  all  cited. 
Rather  than  yield,  hundreds  of  the 
best  men  of  the  Church  had  suffered 
the  punishment  of  felons.  Rather 
than  yield  hundreds  of  the  most 
devoted  wives  on  earth  had  suffered 
that  to  which  death  is  preferable, 
and  thousands  of  children  had 
been  deprived  of  the  care  and  pro- 
tection which  every  instinct  of  nature 
demands  for  childhood. 

Should  the  Saints  yield  ?  The 
eternal  weight  of  the  responsibility  of 
answering  that  question  rested  upon 
the  man  who  held  the  keys.  It  had 
required  a  God-like  courage  to  com- 


municate to  the  Church  the  revela- 
tion instituting  plural  marriage  as  a 
part  of  its  faith  and  practice,  but  who 
should  now  step  forth  and  counsel 
the  Saints  to  obey  the  civil  law  ? 
How  would  the  Church  receive  the 
man  who  assumed  to  do  this?  And 
yet  if  this  counsel  were  not  author 
itatively  given  and  in  good  faith 
obeyed  by  the  Saints,  what  calamities 
might  not  an  angry  and  determined 
government,  possessed  of  the  power 
and  resources  of  that  of'  the  United 
States,  visit  upon  them  ?  What 
anxiety  was  suffered  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Church,  and  especially  by  its 
President,  as  this  crisis  was  forced 
more  and  more  closely  upon  them? 
With  what  humility  and  distress  they 
sought  to  know  the  will  of  God  con- 
cerning the  matter,  no  attempt  will 
here  be  made  to  describe.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came,  and  that  the  man  through 
whom  it  came,  and  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  and  deliver  it,  unflinch- 
ingly stood  forth  and  declared  it. 
The  Church  received  it,  almost  as 
one  man,  and  was  satisfied;  and  a 
great  crisis  was  passed. 

Only  a  fragmentary  outline  of  the 
career  of  this  remarkable  man  has 
here  been  attempted,  and  of  the 
numerous  missions  he  has  performed 
since  his  first  one  to  England,  only 
the  briefest  mention  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones  has  been  made,  though 
almost  any  one  of  them  would  afford 
abundant  material  for  a  long  and  in- 
teresting narrative.  The  biographer 
of  Wilford  Woodruff,  who  attempts  a 
detailed  record  of  his  life,  so  far  from 
finding  a  paucity  .of  interesting  facts 
to  recount,  will  be  staggered  at  the 
vast  array  of  material  of  the  highest 
value,  which  will  demand  place  in 
such  a  work. 

His  long  life  has  been  a  busy  one, 
and  crowded  with  experiences  and 
testimonies,  scenes  and  episodes, 
events  and  crises,  a  truthful  and 
uncolored  narrative  of  which  would, 
by  comparison,  cause  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  realistic  fiction  to  pall  on 
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the  palate  of  interest.  Such  a  record 
might  easily  excite  the  belief  that  the 
veil  which  separates  mortal  man  from 
that  world  which  lies  in  advance  of 
him,  in  which  angels  and  just  men 
are  made  perfect  dwell,  is,  after  all. 
but  thin,  and  easy  to  penetrate  with 
the  eye  of  faith  and  the  gift  of  reve- 
lation. 

The  omission  of  a  reference  to 
Wilford  Woodruffs  journals,  in  any 
account  purporting  to  give  even  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  features 
of  his  life  work,  would  be  inex- 
cusable. Little  by  little,  day  by  day, 
commencing  when  he  was  but  a  boy, 
he  has  amassed, in  the  form  of  a  daily 
account  of  events,  a  vast  amount  of 
record  material  relating  to  the,  his- 
tory of  this  dispensation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  well  as  to  that  of  his  own  life, 
which  has  a  value  that  is  simply  in- 
estimable. Who  could  put  a  price 
on  Wilford  Woodruff's  journals? 
Who  could  measure  the  loss  their 
destruction  would  entail  ?  And  their 
value  increases  as  year  succeeds 
year. 

In  a  conversation  in  which  Presi- 
dent Woodruff  was  asked  to  state  to 
what  traits  and  habits  he  attributed 
his  success  in  life,  he  replied:  "I  al- 
ways had  faith.  I  always  believed 
the  scriptures  from  early  childhood, 
but  I  never  believed  in  sectarianism; 
I  never  had  any  faith  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  different  sects  of  the 
day." 

Continuing  upon  this  subject  he 
said  that,  when  a  child,  he  attended 
Sunday  School,  and  read  the  New 
Testament,  memorizing  portions  of 
it;  and  he  would  sometimes  ask  of 
his  teachers  why  it  was  that  there 
were  no  longer  any  apostles,  nor 
prophets,  nor  spiritual  gifts. 

In  the  conversation  referred  to,  he 
gave,  as  further  causes  of  such  suc- 
cess as  he  had  achieved  in  life,  rules 
of  action  which  he  had  followed, 
and  which  he  thus  expressed: 

"1  always  did  as  I  was  told  by 
those  who  had  a  right  to  counsel  me. 
Whatever  the  men,   who  had  been 


chosen  as  leaders  of  the  Saints,  told 
me  to  do,  I  always  tried  to  do. 

"I  always  had  faith  in  the  Gospel, 
in  the  apostles  and  prophets  who 
were  appointed  to  lead  the  people, 
and  in  the  work  of  God  in  these 
last  days. 

"I  never  let  anything  stand  in  the 
way  to  prevent  me  from  filling  my 
mission  to  which  I  was  called  by  the 
servants  of  the  Lord." 

In  regard  to  his  success  in  life  in 
temporal  things,  he  said:  "I  have 
seldom  in  my  life  given  a  note,  and 
I  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  buy 
anything  I  could  not  pay  for.  In 
my  opinion,  a  man  should  pay  for 
what  he  gets  or  go  without.  I  have 
taught  this  rule  to  my  family,  and 
we  have  followed  it. ' ' 

He  added  that  since  he  became 
trustee-in-trust  for  the  Church,  it  had 
been  necessary  for  him  to  sign  notes 
for  large  sums,  but  in  his  personal 
business  he  had  always  avoided  in- 
curring financial  obligations. 

Speaking  of  his  success  as  a  mis- 
sionary he  said:  "There  seems  to 
have  been  something  singular  about 
my  missionary  labors.  I  never  went 
to  any  given  field  with  the  intention 
of  engaging  in  missionary  labor 
there,  without  building  up  a  church 
in  it.  I  always  succeeded  in  raising 
up  a  church  wherever  I  labored  with 
that  end  in  view."  He  explained, 
in  qualification  of  this  statement, 
that  he  had  traveled  through  or 
labored  briefly  in,  fields  in  which  he 
had  not  raised  up  a  branch.  Of  his 
wonderful  success  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  of  his  work  in  the 
mission  field  generally,  he  declared: 

"I  never  took  any  credit  to  myself. 
I  always  considered  that  the  honor 
belonged  to  God,  not  to  me.  In  the 
south  of  England,  God  had  a  people 
prepared  and  waiting  for  the  Gospel, 
and  he  simply  sent  me  to  them  with 
it.  That  is  all.  No  man  can  ever 
boast  of  his  power  in  the  work  of 
God.  All  that  I  have  ever  accom- 
plished was  done  by  the  power  of 
God." 
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How  many  Elders  in  this  Church 
have  made  failures  of  their  lives,  if 
not  shipwrecks  of  their  faith,  by  a 
failure  to  follow  the  indispensable 
rule  of  success,  thus  laid  down  by 
President  Wilford  Woodruff? 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
above  alluded  to,  President  Wood- 
ruff said,  in  effect:  "I  have  tried  to 
be  diligent.  In  my  opinion  any  man 
must  be  diligent,  if  he  wishes  to  suc- 
ceed. Whatever  success  I  have 
attained  to  in  life,  I  owe  in  great 
part  to  the  diligence  with  which  I 
have  sought  to  perform  the  labors 
assigned  me." 

Personal  habits  have  everything  to 
do  with  a  man's  success  in  life,  and 
Wilford  Woodruff  owes  much  to 
those  he  adopted  in  youth.  He  was 
always  an  early  riser,  and  a  man  of 
great  physical  activity,  industriously 
improving,  to  the  best  advantage, 
every  hour  of  the  day.  He  has 
almost  always,  since  coming  to  Utah, 
cultivated  a  farm  and  garden,  and  in 
the  summer  season,  sunrise  has  many 
a  time  found  him  engaged  plowing, 
hoeing,  irrigating,  etc.  He  has 
always  been  frugal  and  economical 
in  his  domestic  affairs,  eschewing 
everything  that  savored  of  waste  or 
extravagance. 

He  has  been  a  great  reader, 
especially  of  newspapers,  and  his 
public  utterances  have  indicated  that 
he  has  taken  note  of  the  events  of 
current  history,  and  has  seen  the 
hand  of  God  in  them. 

The  inquirer  who  would  learn  ihe 
secrets  of  the  success  to  which  Presi- 
dent Wilford  Woodruff  has  attained, 
should  look  upon  him,  when,  as  a 
mere  boy,  he  was  wont  to  retire  to 
secret  places,  to  seek  the  Lord  in 
prayer;  and  when,  a  little  older,  he 
improved  the  lonely  hours  of  night, 
while  in  charge  of  his  father's  grist 
mill,  in  meditation  and  prayer;  and 
when,  in  the  woods  in  Missouri,  he 
knelt  and  pleaded  with  God  for  the 
privilege  of  preaching  the  Gospel; 
and  while  wading  swamps  and  swim- 
mine  rivers  in  Arkansas  and  Tennes- 


see, to  carry  salvation  to  the  lost; 
and  when  he  stood  before  the  mur- 
derous apostate,  Akeman,  as  the 
latter  was  stricken  with  sudden  and 
appalling  death;  and  when  on  his 
knees  in  the  mire  of  an  alligator 
swamp,  calling  upon  God  to  heal 
him  of  a  disease  that  had  suddenly 
crippled  him;  and  when  he  and  his 
companions,  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,  by  a  miraculous  light  were 
rescued  from  falling  into  a  dangerous 
gulf,  and  were  guided  back  to  the 
road  they  had  lost. 

The  inquirer,  who  seeks  to  pene- 
trate the  secrets  of  Wilford  Wood- 
ruffs success  in  life,  should  note  him 
when,  surrounded  by  hardships,  on 
a  toilsome  journey  among  strangers, 
he  sees  the  wife  of  his  bosom  sink 
and  die  at  his  feet,  but,  by  the  power 
of  the  Almighty,  he  raises  her  from 
the  dead;  and  when,  overwhelmed 
with  poverty,  sickness  and  distress, 
he  places  his  all  upon  the  altar,  in- 
cluding his  sick  wife,  whom  he  gives 
a  parting  embrace,  and  then  starts 
afoot  and  penniless,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  a  foreign  land;  and  when, 
as  the  chosen  messenger  of  heaven, 
he  carries  salvation  to  multitudes  who 
were  watching,  waiting  and  praying 
for  it;  and  when,  as  a  Pioneer,  he 
helps  to  find  the  path  the  Saints  are 
destined  to  follow  to  their  resting 
places  in  the  mountains;  and  when, 
as  one  among  his  fellow  empire- 
founders,  he  aids  in  establishing  new 
colonies  of  Saints,  and  in  organizing, 
instructing,  building  up  and  presid- 
ing over  the  Church  of  Christ. 

What  solemn  lessons  of  eternal 
truth  are  conveyed  by  the  life,  expe- 
riences and  achievements  of  Wilford 
Woodruff !  What  a  biography  is 
his  for  a  young  man  to  study!  He 
started  in  life  as  any  young  man 
may  start;  he  had  no  advantages 
which  any  young  man  may  not  have; 
he  labored  and  endured  as  any 
young  man  may,  yet  see  the  record 
he  has  made! 

Favored  continually  with  the  Spirit 
of  the  Almighty  and  the   revelations 
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of  heaven;  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a 
well-spent  life;  possessing  health  and 
vigor  both  of  mind  and  body,  and 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  best  people  on  the 
earth,  Wilford  Woodruff  is  spending 
the  closing  days  of  his  earthly  proba- 
tion as  any  young  man  might  well 
hope  and  pray  that  his  may  be  spent, 
a  shining  light  to  all  Israel,  and  a 
living  example  of  the  highest  suc- 
cess attainable  in  this  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. 


WARNING    TO    DRUNKARDS. 

The  attention  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  is  so  often  called  to  the 
admonitions  contained  in  the  Word 
of  Wisdom,  that  it  is  becoming  an 
old  and  almost  worn-out  song  to 
mention  the  evil  results  which  follow 
disobedience  to  this  important  com- 
mand. It  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco 
and  an  excess  of  meat  is  common 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints,  but  it 
is  not  so  well  known  that  the  people 
also  use  a  very  large  amount  of  liquor. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  people  in  the 
world,  compared  with  their  number, 
who  use  more  than  do  the  people  of 
this  Territory.  Cases  of  drunken- 
ness may  not  be  so  common  as  else- 
where, and  especially  not  among 
those  who  profess  to  be  members  of 
the  Church.  Yet,  there  are  very 
many  people  who  use  great  quan- 
tities of  liquor,  though  not  always 
enough  at  one  time  to  produce  in- 
toxication. The  results  of  drink, 
however,  are  manifested  in  other 
ways,  and  many  of  the  brethren  who 
receive  credit  for  temperance,  are 
really  ruining  their  constitutions  by 
the  tippling  in  which  they  indulge. 
Intemperance  is  an  evil  against  which 
the  young  men  of  Zion  cannot  be 
too  strongly  warned.  The  use  of 
liquor  is  sure  to  bring  unfortunate 
results  in  its  train.  The  word  of  the 
Lord  upon  this  matter  should  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  induce  the 
Latter-day  Saints  to  keep  strictly  the 


Word  of  Wisdom,  but  if  any  ad- 
ditional testimony  is  needed  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  drink,  there  is 
scarcely  any  stronger  argument  than 
a  statement  of  the  results  which  fol- 
lowed a  post-mortem  examination  of 
seventy  persons  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  using  strong  drink  during 
their  lifetime.  The  victims  showed 
the  following  derangements. 

1.  Congestion  of  the  scalp  and  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  with 
much  serous  (watery)  effusion;  the 
substance  of  the  brain  white  and  firm, 
as  if  it  had  laid  in  alcohol  for  one  or 
two  hours. 

2.  The  lungs  not  always,  but 
frequently,  congested  or  inflamed. 

3.  The  heart  flabby,  enlarged, 
dilated  and  loaded  with  fat  on  the 
outside;  the  blood  in  it  of  a  cherry- 
red  color,  and  with  no  tendency  to 
coagulate. 

4.  The  stomach  perfectly  white, 
and  thickened  in  some  cases;  in 
others,  having  patches  of  chronic  in- 
flammation. In  the  worse  cases  the 
larger  portion  of  the  stomach  covered 
with  that  species  of  inflammation 
which  causes  the  blood  to  be  poured 
from  the  minute  veins. 

5.  The  liver  enlarged, — in  old 
drunkards  weighing  from  six  to 
twelve  pounds. 

6.  The  omentum — a  sort  of  apron 
which  immediately  covers  the  abdo- 
men in  iront — loaded  with  a  gray, 
slushy  fat. 

7.  The  kidneys  enlarged,  flabby 
and  infiltrated  in  numerous  spots 
with  a  whitish  matter. 

8.  The  small  intestines  filled  with 
bile  and  coated  with  tenacious  mucus. 

9.  The  blood  in  a  very  fluid  con- 
dition, having  but  little  fibrine,  but 
much  albumen  and  fat. 

10.  The  whole  body,  except  the 
brain,  decomposing  very  rapidly. 

Are  not  these  warnings  sufficiently 
strong  to  deter  any  young  man  from 
even  tasting  the  first  drop  of  liquor? 
It  is  to  be  hoped  they  are. 

Mozo. 
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We  can  never  tell  when  or  where 
an  influence  may  go  out  from  our 
lives  that  will  prove  a  blessing  to 
others,  giving  them  strength  and 
cheering  in  times  of  deepest  sadness. 

A  lady,  whose  home  was  nearly 
opposite  a  hospital,  went  over  one 
day  with  some  little  comforts  for 
some  of  its  inmates.  While  sitting 
in  a  front  room,  which  overlooked 
her  own  dwelling,  conversing  with 
real  sympathy  for  a  patient,  she 
learned  what  a  comfort  the  light  of 
her  cheerful  sitting-room  had  often 
been  to  these  solitary  sufferers — how 
the  bright  family  group  had  cheered 
them  like  a  beautiful  picture — how 
they  had  loved  to  watch  it,  and  how 
sorry  they  felt  when  the  blinds  were 
closed,  shutting  it  all  out  and  leav- 
ing only  the  blank  darkness.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  blinds  of  this 
kind  woman's  sitting-room  were  left 
open  after  that  until  the  lights  were 
out  in  the  opposite  house,  and  the 
pleasing  view  did  good  like  a  medi- 
cine to  those  who  loved  to  watch  it. 
It  was  a  small  charity,  but  a  blessed 
one,  that  benefited  both  the  giver 
and  receiver. 

Two  young  ladies,  who  had  been 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty  by  the 
misconduct  of  their  father,  toiled 
early  and  late  at  the  business  of 
dressmaking  in  their  effort  to  make 
headway  against  their  misfortunes. 
In  their  humble  room,  unknown  and 
unnoticed,  they  seemed  as  little  likely 
as  anyone  in  the  world  to  exert  an 
inspiring  influence  upon  others.  Yet 
the  light  in  their  lowly  window  was 
noticed  by  a  young  physician  as  he 
was  returning  late  at  night,  and  he 
remembered  having  often  seen  it  be- 
fore. Though  almost  in  the  depths 
of  despair  himself,  he  could  not  help 
enquiring  who  were  the  late  watchers. 
When  he  learned  their  history,  it 
nerved  him  with  a  new  ambition  and 
resolution.  If  they  could  show  such 
spirit,  surely  he,  with  a  man's 
strength    and    opportunities,    should 


not  give  way  to  despondency.  So 
with  new  courage  he  set  forth  to 
battle  with  life  and  won  a  splendid 
victory.  He  never  forgot  that  light 
in  the  window  and  the  lesson  it  taught 
him. 

Every  Saint  should  be  "as  a  city 
set  on  a  hill."  An  influence  should 
go  forth  from  our  every-day  life  that 
shall  elevate  and  cheer  all  about  us. 
We  should  let  our  light  shine.  By 
so  doing  we  may  do  good  to  others 
in  most  unexpected  times  and  ways. 
The  "light  in  the  window"  of  our 
daily  lives  may  be  the  means  of 
winning  many  to  the  mansions  of 
eternal  light,  and  though  we  never 
knew  them  on  earth,  we  shall,  doubt- 
less, know  them  in  heaven.  M.J. 

Disrespect  at  Home. — One  of 
the  dangers  of  home-life  is  this 
habit  of  disrespect — that  which  is 
bred  by  familiarity.  People  who  are 
all  beauty  and  sunshine  for  a  crowd 
of  strangers,  for  whom  they  have 
not  the  slightest  affection,  are  all 
ugliness  and  gloom  for  their  own,  by 
whose  love  they  live.  The  pleasant 
little  prettiness  of  dress  and  personal 
adornment,  which  mark  the  desire 
to  please,  are  put  on  only  for  the 
admiration  of  those  whose  admira- 
tion goes  for  nothing,  while  the 
house  companions  are  treated  only 
to  the  ragged  gowns  and  threadbare 
coats,  the  touzled  hair  and  stubby 
beard,  which,  if  marking  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  the  sans  facon  of 
home,  mark  also  the  indifference  and 
disrespect  which  do  so  much  to 
damage  the  sweetness  and  delicacy 
of  daily  life.  And  what  is  true  of 
the  dress  is  truer  still  of  the  manners 
and  tempers  of  home,  in  both  of 
which  we  find  too  often  that  want  of 
respect  which  run  side  by  side  with 
affection  and  the  custom  of  familiari- 
ty. It  is  a  regretable  habit  under 
any  of  its  conditions,  but  never  more 
so  than  when  it  invades  the  home 
and  endangers  still  more  that  which 
is  already  too  much  endangered  by 
other  things. 


Trondhjem  Cathedral. 
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A    WORD  WITH  THE  READER. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that 
there  are  over  fifty  thousand  as 
civilized  and  enlightened  people  as 
can  be  found  in  Europe  living  be- 
yond the  Arctic  Circle;  but  such  is  a 
fact,  and  it  was  the  writer's  privilege 
to  make  a  five  months'  visit  among 
this  people,  preaching  the  Gospel, 
and  at  the  same  time,  observing  the 
many  interesting  features  of  this  land 
of  the  north.  These  observations 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  chapters. 

These  articles  are  not  intended  to 
form  a  work  on  religion.  You  will 
find  no  sermons  in  them ;  but  there  are 
no  objections  to  those  sermonizing 
on  anything  herein  found  who  "Find 
sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every- 
thing." All  Latter-day  Saint  mis- 
sionaries' experiences  are  much  the 
same,  doctrinal,  but  otherwise  they 
hear  entirely  different  things  and  see 
different  scenes. 

In  the  following  pages  the  aim 
has  been  to  present  a  variety:  de- 
scriptions of  the  region  and  its  peo- 
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pie,  and  the  natural  phenomena 
found  in  the  north ;  a  little  history,  a 
little  legend,  etc.  Altogether,  some- 
thing that  will  entertain  and  at  the 
same  time  instruct. 

There  are  not  many  books  about 
Norway,  especially  descriptive  of  the 
northern  parts.  Some  who  have 
traveled  the  beaten  tourist's  path 
have  written,  but  not  as  one  who  has 
mingled  with  the  people  in  their 
homes. 

Every  year,  hundreds  of  messen- 
gers are  sent  by  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  to  the 
nations.  Every  year,  hundreds  re- 
turn laden  with  experiences  and  wis- 
dom gathered  from  every  land  and 
clime.  This  knowledge  is  added  to 
the  Church  and  its  members  are  en- 
riched by  the  constant  accumulation. 
Like  bees  to  the  hive.  "If  there  is 
anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good 
report,  or  praiseworthy, "  it  is  sought 
after  and  brought  into  the  storehouse 
— but  there,  I  am  making  a  sermon 
after  all. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Northward — Across  Norway  by  Rail — A  Sal- 
vation Army  Captain  —  Trondhjem  and  its 
Cathedral. 

'Twas  like  leaving  home  to  begin 
this  eight  hundred  mile  trip  to  the 
North;  even  though  we  were  seven 
thousand  miles  from  home. 

I  had  spent  the  winter  in  Chris- 
tiania,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of 
Norway,  and  the  city  with  its  din 
and  rattle,  smoke  and  fog  had  be- 
come as  familiar  to  me  as  the  honest 
faces  of  the  Saints.  We  checked 
our  baggage  per  American  system, 
and  at  the  large  glass-covered 
station  secured  a  coupe  in  the  waiting 
train. 

The  conductor  struts  up  and  down 
the  platform,  looking  at  his  watch. 
At  the  exact  minute,  he  blows  a 
whistle,  the  engine  gives  a  shrill 
puff,  and  away  we  roll  amid  the 
waving  of  hands  and  handkerchiefs. 
Our  group  on  the  platform  is  not 
very  large,  as  a  person  must  secure 
an  entrance  ticket  by  purchase  in 
order  to  get  through  the  large  station 
doors  to  where  the  train  stands. 

Christiania  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  called 
Christiania  Fjord.  All  such  arms 
are  called  fjords  in  Norway  and 
they  are  counted  by  hundreds. 

It  was  the  first  of  June,  1892,  and 
nature  had  put  on  her  garb  of  green 
as  only  nature  can  in  those  countries. 
Every  growing  thing  seems  to  get 
"painfully  green"  I  called  it,  as 
there  is  not  a  shade  of  other  color. 
The  hills,  the  fields,  the  meadows, 
the  forest,  all  were  green.  The  sky 
was  blue  that  day  and  the  air  was 
clear  and  bracing.  As  the  train 
rolled  up  out  of  the  valley  we  could 
see  back  over  the  city  and  water. 
The  green  parks  show  out  from  the 
white  walls  and  red  roofs.  The  fjord 
wound  up  like  a  silver  ribbon,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  islands,  right  up 
to  the  wharves  where  hundreds  of 
vessels  were  coming,  going  and  lying 
at  anchor. 


Up  we  went  over  the  beautiful 
country.  The  rye  stood  six  inches 
high  in  the  fields. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  state  who 
"we"  and  "us"  are.  Elders  A.  M. 
Israelsen,  Hans  A.  Pedersen,  and 
Nephi  Anderson  had  been  assigned 
to  labor  as  bearers  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  north.  We  were  now  on  our 
way. 

Two  hours  ride  brought  us  to 
Eidsvold.  This  is  an  historical  place 
as  it  was  here  that  Norway's  con- 
stitution was  framed  by  112  of  her 
noblest  sons.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted on  the  17th  of  May,  1814, 
which  is  now  Norway's  independence 
day.  That  same  date  a  king  was 
elected  and  he  took  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  new  constitution.  After 
that  all  formed  a  chain  of  brother- 
hood by  standing  in  a  circle  hand  in 
hand  and  shouting,  "United  and 
true  until  Dovore  Mountains  fall!" 

At  Eidsvold  we  saw  Lake  Mjosen, 
Norway's  largest  fresh  water.  The 
road  follows  the  shores  of  the  lake 
and  a  number  of  beautiful  changing 
landscapes    is    presented.  In    the 

afternoon  we  reached  Hamar  one  of 
the  country's  few  important  inland 
cities. 

At  Hamar  we  changed  cars,  as  the 
road  over  the  mountains  is  narrow 
gauge.  We  were  now  in  Norway's 
finest  farming  district.  Here  the 
country  is  quite  level  and  covered 
with  farms.  It  is  called  Norway's 
granery. 

There  were  four  passengers  in  our 
coupe.  The  cars  are  of  English 
pattern,  built  into  small  compart- 
ments, each  called  a  coupe.  The 
doors  open  from  both  sides  of  the 
cars.  Each  coupe  will  seat  eight 
persons.  All  kinds  of  company  are 
secured  by  this  mode  of  travel. 

From  Hamar  our  fourth  number 
was  a  Salvation  Army  captain,  a 
young  man  about  twenty.  If  he  had 
only  known  what  company  he  was 
in!  He  was  also  going  north,  pre- 
sumably on  the  same  errand  as  we. 
For  diversion  we  sang  songs.       The 
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captain  had  his  cornet  along 
and  played  some  salvation  tunes. 
Then  we  got  to  talking  about  re- 
ligion, and  the  gentleman  in  red  de- 
clared that  he  was  saved  and  that  it 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  and  not  by  any  action 
of  his.  He  had  the  Lord  within 
him,  etc.  We  tried  the  usual  Bible 
reasonings,  but  it  was  no  use;  his 
argument  of  last  resort  Was  a  sub- 
dued groan  and  a  calling  on  the 
Lord. 

"See  here,"  Said  Brother  I.,  "do 
you  believe  it  is  necessary  to  abide 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  to  have 
God  and  be  saved?' ' 

"Certainly,"  said  he. 

"Do  you  believe  that  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  preached  that 
doctrine?' ' 

"Of  course,  of  course." 

"Well,  then,  get  out  your  Bible 
and  read  what  he  says. ' ' 

The  captain  did  so. 

"Have  you  complied  with  that?" 

"Well,  no — not  exactly." 

"Still,  you  have  God,  and  are 
saved,  you  claim.  John  in  his  second 
epistle  declares  that  'He  who  abideth 
not  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ  hath 
not  God.'  Now  who  are  we  to  be- 
lieve?    Peter,  John,  or  yourseli?" 

"Be  merciful,"  I  whispered  to 
Brother  I. 

The  poor  Salvationist  actually  got 
upon  the  seat,  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  prayed. 

He  had  discovered  that  we  were 
Mormons. 

We  now  began  to  ascend  the 
mountains.  Striking  Norway's  lar- 
gest river,  the  Glommen,we  followed  it 
up  through  Osterdalen — east  valley. 
Norwegian  railroad  travel  is  slow, 
but  sure.  At  every  station  the  train 
stopped  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and 
the  passengers  would  leave  their 
cramped  positions  and  take  a  walk 
up  and  down  the  platform  or  eat 
their  lunch  in  the  waiting  room.  So 
we  had  plenty  of  time  to  view  the 
scenery  of  the  valley.  Gradually 
the  track  ascended  its  sides,  and  we 


could  see  below  the  swollen  river 
filled  with  timbers  floating  down  to 
the  saw-mills  to  be  converted  into 
lumber.  The  valley  is  narrow. 
Only  occasionally  is  it  wide  enough 
for  farms.  Then  there  is  a  cluster  of 
curious  log  houses,  red  being  the 
color  when  paint  is  used.  The  sides 
of  the  valley  and  the  hills  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  were  clad  with 
forests  of  pine  and  fir.  These  forests 
are  the  wealth  of  this  region.  Up, 
up  we  went.  The  air  grew  colder 
and  patches  of  snow  and  ice  yet 
remained  in  the  crevices.  The  valley 
was  far  below.  Its  farms  looked 
like  patches  of  square  lawn.  Up  to 
the  summit  the  train  crept.  The 
pines  were  left  behind  and  there  was 
naught  but  birch  and  scrub  bush. 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night  the 
train  stopped  and  we  put  up  at  a 
hotel.  We  could  have  gone  on  but 
it  would  have  cost  us  two  kro7ier 
more.  This  being  the  price  for  a 
night's  lodging  we  decided  to  rest. 

At  six  thirty  next  morning  we  were 
again  on  our  way.  It  was  still  up 
grade  until  we  reached  Roros,  which 
is  near  the  top.  Rain  was  falling 
and  it  was  cold  in  the  cars.  Besides 
we  did  not  have  our  friend  the  cap- 
tain to  enliven  us.  He  had  secured 
another  coupe  that  morning.  Over 
the  summit,  we  struck  the  river  Nid 
and  followed  it  down  to  the  city  of 
Trondhjem,  where  we  arrived  at 
five  thirty  p.  m. 

The  city  of  Trondhjem  is  300 
miles  north  of  Christiania.  It  has  a 
population  of  25,000,  and  is  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  Norway  and  in 
fact  in  Northern  Europe.  It  was 
founded  in  997.  In  early  times  it 
was  the  scene  of  many  severe  con- 
tests between  rival  claimants  to  the 
kingdom.  The  city  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  a  number  of  times, 
the  houses  being  mostly  built  of 
wood.  Now  the  streets  are  wide  and 
straight  and  the  city  has  quite  a 
modern  appearance. 

The  bank  of  Norway  is  situated 
here,  as  is  also   the  grand  cathedral, 
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the  crOwning  place  of  Norway's 
Kings.  The  cathedral  is  really  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  north,  it  being 
without  doubt  the  finest  church 
edifice  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It 
has  a  wonderful  history.  It  was 
begun  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  as  a  shrine  for  St.  Olaf,  who 
introduced  Christianity  into  the  north, 
and  who  fell  in  trying  to  wrest  his 
country  from  the  Danes  in  1030. 
During  the  stormy  periods  incidental 
to  that  time  the  cathedral  suffered 
much.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  a 
number  of  times  and  rebuilt.  At 
one  time  it  was  occupied  by  hostile 
Swedes  as  a  stable  for  their  horses. 
The  building  is  now  half  in  ruins, but 
the  reconstruction  is  being  slowly 
accomplished.  It  is  built  of  a  soft 
grayish  stone  which  can  be  easily 
carved.  White  marble  is  also  used 
for  the  interior. 

We  visited  this  building,  peeped 
into  its  curious  nooks  and  corners, 
and  heard  the  guide  tell  its  history. 
One  must  admire  the  really  graceful 
and  elaborate  architectural  designs 
here  found. 

We  tarried  at  Trondhjem  a  week, 
during  which  time  we  visited  and 
talked  with  the  Saints  of  which  there 
is  a  small  branch.  We  also  took  a 
walk  to  Ler  Fossen,  a  magnificent 
waterfall  four  miles  from  the  city. 

The  fifth  of  June  was  Pentecost, 
which  is  a  '  'holy  day' '  on  the  Nor- 
wegian calendar.  The  evening  be- 
fore we  saw  crowds  of  people  wind- 
ing their  way  to  the  green  hills  above 
the  city.  We  followed.  Women 
with  small  tables  loaded  with  cakes, 
candy  and  soda  water  stood  here  and 
there,  selling  to  the  public.  On  a 
smooth  grass  plat  a  merry  crowd 
were  dancing  to  the  notes  of  an 
accordion.  A  vender  of  song  books 
was  singing  a  simple  ditty.  All 
were  merry  and  a  great  many  had 
something  stronger  than  soda  water 
to  drink. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  I  began  to 
think  that  it  was  time  for  night  to 
appear.      But  no  night  came.    True. 


all  over  Norway  in  the  month  oi 
June,  the  days  are  long,  but  here  I 
first  sensed  the  fact  that  we  had 
come  a  good  distance  north.  At 
eleven  o'clock  it  was  as  if  a  dark 
cloud  only  hid  the  sun.  So  until  one 
in  the  morning,  when  the  cloud 
seemed  to  roll  away  and  soon  the 
sun  came  up  from  behind  the  north- 
east horizon. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Further  north — Up  the  coast — Torghatten — 
Anecdotes  and  Legends. 

Trondhjem  is  the  northern  limit  to 
railroad  travel.  From  this  city 
steamers  make  weekly  trips  north  as 
far  as  Russia.  We  had,  therefore, 
to  proceed  on  our  way  by  boat. 
Brother  Petersen  was  to  remain  in 
and  about  Trondhjem,  so  Brother  I. 
and  myself  proceeded  to  make  some 
preparations  for  the  journey. 

On  what  class  tickets  should  we 
travel?  There  were  three  from  which 
to  choose.  It  would  be  luxury  to 
take  first,  quite  comfortable  to  take 
second;  but  a  glance  at  our  purses 
told  us  we  could  afford  but  third. 
This  we  would  have  to  try.  Many 
a  poor  fisherman  traveled  that  way, 
and  we  were  somewhat  like  them. 

We  bought  a  basket  of  bread, 
some  butter  and  a  little  dried  saus- 
age; also  a  hammock  to  hang  be- 
tween decks,  close  by  the  engines. 
This  was  to  serve  as  a  bed.  We  had 
but  one,  but  we  could  take  turns. 
It  being  light  the  twenty-four  hours,  it 
didn't  much  matter  when  we  slept. 
We  paid  twenty-four  Kroner,  (a 
Krone  is  twenty-seven  cents),  for 
each  round  trip  ticket,  and  they 
were  good  for  six  months. 

A  traveler  once  asked  one  of  our 
Elders  why  the  Mormon  missionaries 
always  traveled  third  class. 

"I  suppose  it's  because  there's,  no 
fourth  class,"  was  the  reply. 

A  good  old  sister  feasted  us  on 
delicious  fish  pudding  before  we  left. 
"Poor  things!"  said  she.  "You'll 
not  get  over-much  where  you're 
going." 
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We  went  on  board  Nordstjemen — 
the  North  Star — a  large  fine  ship, 
and  we  were  soon  out  into  the  fjords 
of  Norway.  The  wind  was  cold, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  kept 
warm,  no  matter  how  close  we  crept 
to  the  boilers.  We  found  a  motley 
crowd  on  board.  A  great  many 
merchants  and  venders  of  various 
kinds  were  going  north  to  attend  the 
fairs  or  markets  to  be  held  in  the 
north.  Many  traveled  third  class, 
having  their  goods  in  trunks  and 
boxes,  on  which  they  spread  their 
bread  and  butter  in  the  day  and  their 
blankets  at  night.  They  cooked 
large  quantities  of  coffee  on  a  stove 
furnished  them.  They  thus  trav- 
eled and  fared  cheaply  and — pretty 
well. 

We  now  saw  another  of  Norway's 
wonders,  namely  its  coast  line.  The 
country  is  twelve  hundred  miles  in 
length;  but  it  is  estimated  that, 
following  every  indentation  along  the 
coast  from  north  to  south  a  trip  of 
ten  thousand  miles  would  be  made. 
By  looking  at  the  map,  anyone  will 
understand  this;  but  no  common 
map  shows  all  the  islands  which  lie 
along  the  coast,  forming  a  chain 
nearly  the  whole  way.  The  main- 
land is  thus  protected,  and  a  long 
line  of  inland  waters  is  formed  in 
which  the  steamers  travel.  Once  in 
a  while  only,  does  the  steamer  put  to 
sea  to  round  some  headland.  It 
takes  but  a  few  hours,  but  if  the 
weather  is  the  least  stormy,  woe  be 
to  the  unseaworthy  passengers! 

The  coast  is  mainly  barren. 
Rocks  rear  their  craggy  sides  on 
every  hand.  A  few  pines  can  be 
seen  back  from  the  sea,  but  as  we 
get  farther  north  only  willows  and 
birch  make  patches  of  green.  In 
many  places  the  steamer  seems  to  be 
steering  for  the  solid  mountain  side 
but  within  a  few  rods  of  the  rocks, 
the  prow  slowly  swings  around  and 
there  is  an  opening,  at  times  so 
narrow,  that  one  could  seemingly 
jump  to  either  side;  then  out  again 
into  a  wide   fjord,  and   thus    on,  in 


and    out    of    harbors    and    stopping 
places. 

One  is  struck  by  the  utter  lonely 
and  desolate  aspect  of  this  endless 
stretch  of  rock  and  water;  but  in 
fact  there  are  many  people  living 
here.  Up  in  the  fjords  will  be  seen 
small  hamlets,  and  isolated  fisher- 
men's houses  here  and  there.  Nord- 
land — Northland — as  the  country 
north  of  Trondhjem  is  called,  has  a 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand, 
but  a  traveler  going  up  and  down 
by  the  usual  steamer  routes,  would 
not  see  one  hundredth  part  of  them. 

We  kept  the  deck  as  much  as 
possible  to  look  at  the  scenery. 
There  is  a  continual  draught  on  board 
a  steamer,  and  it  is  cold  in  cold 
weather.  This  was  in  June,  but  it 
was  cold  nevertheless. 

Brother  I.  was  getting  sleepy. 
That  was  an  indication  of  bed  time, 
though  the  sun  would  once  in  a 
while  peep  from  behind  the  clouds  in 
the  northwest.  He  would  make  the 
first  experiment  with  the  hammock; 
but  we  soon  found  that  we  were 
"green  horns"  in  Arctic  travel. 
Our  companions  had  blankets,  quilts 
and  sheep-skins  to  wrap  themselves 
in, but  the  wind  whistled  unmercifully 
through  the  meshes  of  our  ham- 
mock. To  try  to  sleep  was  useless. 
We  passed  a  miserable  night. 

All  the  second  day  it  was  the  same 
grand  rugged  scenery  of  rocks  and 
fjords.  Often  the  rocks  took  on 
fantastic  forms  and  many  are  the 
legends  connected  with  the  mount- 
ains of  the  north.  The  mountains 
were  now  tipped  with  white  and  the 
snow  line  crept  down  as  we  crept  up 
towards  the  Pole. 

Some  distance  ahead  of  us,  we 
were  told,  was  a  wonderful  mountain 
called  Torghatten.  It  soon  came 
into  sight,  and  it  was  in  fact  in  the 
shape  of  a  hat  lying  on  the  water. 
Through  this  mountain  is  a  huge 
cave  large  enough  for  two  steamers 
to  pass  through  side  by  side;  but  it 
is  too  far  towards  the  summit  for  that. 
As  the  steamer  drew  near  we  caught 
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a  glimpse  of  the  cave  and  the  sky 
through  it.  Those  who  have  ex- 
plored it  claim  it  is  a  wonderful  place, 
and  as  its  history  is  quite  interesting, 
I  will  briefly  narrate  the  facts  and 
fictions  of  the  place  as  I  learned 
them. 

"You see,"  said  my  informant,  "in 
the  time  of  Fredrik  II.,  there  lived 
over  on  Torget  a  German  nobleman. 
He  was  some  kind  of  judge  up  here, 
but  he  wasn't  liked  very  well.  His 
wife,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quite 
popular.  They  were  very  rich  and 
proud.  Well,  Madam  Gro  as  she 
was  called,  in  time  became  a  widow, 
but  her  riches  did  not  diminish  as 
she  was  a  schemer.  One  day  she 
sent  seven  ships  loaded  with  fish  to 
Bergen,  and  she  went  out  on  a  cliff 
to  see  them  sail  out  to  sea.  Taking 
a  gold  ring  from  her  finger,  she 
threw  it  far  out  into  the  sea  and  in 
the  pride  of  her  heart  exclaimed: 
'So  sure  that  I  will  never  again  see 
that  ring,  so  sure  will  I  never  be 
poor.' 

"But  you  see,  there  was  too  much 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  spirit  about 
her.  Next  day  a  fisherman  came 
and  sold  her  some  fish.  In  the  stom- 
ach of  one  of  the  fish  was  found  the 
ring." 

"And  Madam  Gro  become  poor?" 
was  asked. 

"Yes;  her  seven  ships  never  came 
back — they  were  lost  at  sea;  and 
some  time  after  all  her  houses  burned 
to  the  ground. 

"And  so  the  story  goes — I  give  it 
to  you  for  what  it  is  worth,  you 
understand — there  was  such  an 
amount  of  riches  in  her  houses  that 
the  fire  melted  such  a  mass  of  gold, 
silver  and  butter,  that  it  ran  in 
streams.  There  were  three  of  them ; 
one  of  gold,  another  of  silver  and  a 
third  of  butter.  However,  there  are 
three  creeks  there  to  this  day,  called 
respectfully,  Gold,  Silver,  and  Butter 
creeks.  They  say  Butter  creek  is 
the  largest,  which  is  natural  enough, 
I  guess." 

"O,  certainlv. " 


"Well,  that  place  is  in  good  hands 
now,  as  it  belongs  to  the  estate  of 
the  late  Thomas  Angell  of  Trond- 
hjem,  and  wont  be  sold  any  more." 

"How's  that?" 

"You  see,  Thomas  Angell  was  a 
peculiar  man.  The  story  goes  that 
he  was  very  fond  of  mush  for  supper. 
He  had  an  only  daughter.  One 
evening  there  was  company,  and  the 
daughter,  who  was  now  married, 
thought  she  would  not  make  such  a 
simple  dish  as  mush  that  evening. 
So  the  old  gentleman  did  not  get 
his  mush.  Well,  the  next  day  Mr. 
Angell  changed  his  will.  Instead  of 
making  his  daughter  his  sole  heir, 
he  divided  his  large  fortune  among 
some  charitable  institutions.  One 
provision  was  that  real  estate  bought 
with  his  gifts  should  not  be  sold 
again.  I  can't  say  whether  all  this 
applies  to  Torghatten  ,but  it's  some 
estate  close  by  anyway. ' ' 

This  is  the  anecdote,  but  when  we 
heard  it  we  remembered  being  shown 
a  large  Grammar  school  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  institutions  in  Trond- 
hjem,  erected  by,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  Thomas  Angell. 

Some  distance  south  of  Torghat- 
ten, the  traveler  is  shown  a  small 
mountain  called  Lekomoen,  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  a  woman  run- 
ning. Some  miles  north  of  Torg- 
hatten another  mountain  is  said  to 
represent  a  man  on  horseback  Hest- 
manden.  The  legend  is  to  the  effect 
that  Hestmaiiden  fell  in  love  with 
Lekomoen,  but  she  rejected  him.  He 
would  not  hear  of  the  refusal,  how- 
ever, and  mounting  his  steed,  set 
after  her;  but  she  was  fleet  of  foot, 
and  left  him  behind.  In  his  anger 
he  threw  his  spear  after  her,  which 
went  right  through  Torghatte?i  and 
the  cave  is  the  result.  Just  then  the 
sun  came  up,  looked  at  them  both 
and  they  turned  to  stone. 

At  ten  a.  m.  on  the  third  day  we 
crossed  the  Arctic  circle,  which  is 
sixty-six  and  a  half  degrees  north 
from  the  Equator.  We  now  first 
came  to   the    land  of    the  midnight 
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sun,  as  this  circle  marks  the  southern 
limit  of  continuous  day  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Right  under  the  circle  is  the  city 
of  Bodo.  We  dropped  anchor  in 
its  harbor,  and  went  on  shore.  It 
has  between  three  and  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  is  a  fishing  center. 
There  was  a  wedding  in  the  neatly 
painted  wooden  church,  and  after 
the  ceremony,  flags  were  hoisted 
on  our  ship,  and  salutes  were  fired. 
The  pair  must  have  been  of  some 
note.  They  came  on  board  and 
continued  their  wedding  trip  to  the 
north. 

After  six  hours  delay,  we  again 
proceeded,  and  soon  crossed  Vest- 
tjorden,  a  rough  piece  of  water. 
Then    we    arrived    at  the  celebrated 


Lofoten  Islands,  where  the  great  cod 
fisheries  are — but  more  of  them  after 
a  while.  Then  in  and  out  again 
through  straits  and  channels  until 
evening  when  we  arrived  at  our  first 
stopping  place,  a  small  town  called 
Harstad.  Here  we  landed,  but  went 
again  on  board  a  small  steamer 
which  took  us  to  the  village  of  Kast- 
fjorden,  Brother  I's  birth-place.  We 
were  kindly  received,  warmed  and 
fed  by  Brother  I's  relations;  but  we 
— and  especially  I — were  in  a  strange 
land  among  strange  people,  whose 
peculiar  dialect  made  the  language 
nearly  unintelligible.  We  were  al- 
ready over  six  hundred  miles  from 
Christiania,  and  one  hundred  miles 
within  the  Arctic  circle. 

Nephi  Anderson. 
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I  had  heard  my  friend  Brennand 
speak  of  her  so  often,  and  always 
with  so  affectionate  an  intonation  in 
pronouncing  her  name,  that  I  at 
length  joked  him  about  it,  accusing 
him  of  cherishing  a  personal  tender- 
ness for  the  unknown  possessor  of 
the  foreign  cognomen. 

We  were  walking  along  East 
Temple  Street  at  the  time,  and  had 
reached  the  gates  leading  into  the 
Temple  grounds,  as  Brennand  once 
more  spoke  of  her. 

In  reply  to  my  bantering  remark 
my  friend  pointed  to  a  woman  just 
emerging  from  the  narrow  gate  or 
door  which  gives  entrance  and  egress 
through  the  high  wall  surrounding 
the  group  of  religious  edifices  be- 
longing to  the  Mormon  Church. 

'  'That  is  Suzanne, ' '  he  said  quietly. 


*  The  principal  circumstances  related  in  this 
story — the  events  connected  with  the  history  of 
Suzanne — and  the  miracle,  together  with  the 
following  conversion  of  the  family,  are  absolute 
facts,  being  related  by  the  person  from  whom 
the  character  of  Suzanne  was  taken — and  who  is 
at  present  residing  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


I  glanced  curiously  at  the  woman 
approaching  us. 

She  was  neither  young  nor  fair; 
only  a  yellow-skinned  and  wrinkled 
old  woman,  with  a  figure  whose  stoop 
was,  perhaps,  more  the  result  of  the 
unremitting  toil  which,  I  afterwards 
learned,  had  been  the  ceaseless  ex- 
perience of  her  mundane  existence, 
than  the  sixty  years  which  represent- 
ed the  present  time  of  her  earthly 
life. 

She  came  up  to  us  at  once,  as  she 
caught  sight  of  Brennand,  and  the 
latter  stopped  to  shake  hands  and 
chat  with  her  a  few  moments. 

She  spoke  in  broken  English,  with 
an  unfamiliar  foreign  accent  (I  prided 
myself  upon  being  able  to  distinguish 
the  most  of  the  European  dialects, 
though  I  was  nothing  of  a  linguist) ; 
and  as  she  talked,  the  pleasant 
smile,  and  bright,  animated  expres- 
sion which  lighted  her  clear,  brown 
eyes,  took  off  at  least  two  decades 
from  the  age  indicated  by  her  figure 
and  countenance. 

She  spoke  with  a  droll  conscious- 
ness of  her  awkward  pronunciation, 
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laughing  and  shaking  her  head  des- 
pairingly, as  she  attempted  to  con- 
verse with  Brennand,  and  aiding 
herself  with  vehement  emphasis  and 
gestures. 

Presently  she  bade  him  good  bye, 
shaking  his  hand  again  with  warm 
effusiveness,  and  when  she  had  pro- 
ceeded on  her  way,  beyond  hearing 
distance,  my  friend,  in  answer  to  my 
query,  proceeded  to  tell  me  her  story: 

"She  is  a  wonderfully  sincere  and 
whole-souled  creature,"  he  com- 
menced, "with  a  heart  of  gold  and  a 
nature  all  sunshine,  spite  of  the 
thousand  trials  she  has  passed 
through  during  her  life.  What  is 
more  to  the  point  of  my  story,  how- 
ever,"  he  went  on,  "is  that  she  has 
been  to  me  a  personal  benefactress, 
for  through  her  influence  and  effort, 
I  have  realized  the  best  blessings  and 
happiness  of  my  life. 

"It  happened  in  this  way.  If  you 
will  remember  I  made  my  first  trip 
to  Europe  on  business  connected 
with  the  sale  of  the  'Red  Rock' 
mines  in  Colorado,  a  claim  owned 
by  myself  and  two  other  young  fel- 
lows who  had  spent  years  in  profit- 
less prospecting,  to  light  at  length, 
luckily,  upon  a  splendidly  paying 
vein. 

"During  the  time  we  had  worked  it, 
we  had  had  several  good  offers  for 
the  mine,  but  for  good  reasons  pre- 
ferred to  hold  on  to  it,  being  perfectly 
satisfied  with  its  sure  dividends,  until 
at  length  some  troublesome  compli- 
cations arising  between  us,  we  had 
decided  to  sell  out  in  a  body  and 
content  ourselves  with  the  net  pro- 
ceeds as  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
what  promised  to  be  a  three-cornered 
law  suit,  which  would  involve  a 
tedious  and  expensive  litigation. 

'  'When  a  final  agreement  was  con- 
cluded, I  chanced  to  be  the  one 
chosen  to  go  to  London  to  open 
negotiations,  based  upon  a  former 
proposal  made  by  a  wealthy  English 
syndicate;  and  having  finished  the 
business  up  favorably  to  all  the 
parties  concerned,  and  finding  myself 


the  possessor  of  a  very  comfortable 
little  fortune,  as  my  share  in  the 
result  of  the  proceedings,  I  deter- 
mined to  travel  about  a  little  upon 
the  continent  before  returning  to  my 
old  unclassic  treadmill  of  life  in 
Colorado. 

"I  had  always  had  a  particular  de- 
sire to  visit  Russia,  as  I  had  read 
enough  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  as  a  result  of  the 
despotic,  military  and  atrocious  exile 
system  to  make  me  curious  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  classes  and  places 
made  more  especially  familiar  to  me 
by  George  Kennan's  recent  and 
celebrated  articles  on  Siberia,  in  one 
of  America's  best  magazines. 

"I  determined,  therefore,  to  travel 
through  Russia  first;  but  finding  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the 
credentials  necessary  to  enable  me  to 
make  the  kind  of  tour  which  I  had 
mapped  out,  I  was  compelled  to  con- 
tent myself  with  the  observations  I  was 
able  to  make  as  a  mere,  every-day 
tourist  and  sight-seer,  and  which  were 
confined  principally  to  the  glimpses  I 
could  gain  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  where  the  most  of  my  time 
in  Russia  was  spent. 

'  'As  it  was  the  phases  of  peasant  life 
which  had  interested  me  in  the 
sketches  I  had  read,  my  sight-seeing 
was  naturally  directed  principally  to 
the  localities  populated  by  the  poor; 
and  it  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Moscow, 
in  a  region  settled  only  by  this  class, 
that  I  first  met  Suzanne." 

"Then  Suzanne  is  a  Russian?"  I 
interrupted. 

"Suzanne's  nationality  is  rather 
difficult  of  determination,"  answered 
Brennand  with  a  smile;  "her  father 
having  been  a  native  of  Poland,  her 
mother  a  French  woman,  and  she 
herself  having  been  born  on  Russian 
soil." 

"That  accounts  for  her  indistin- 
guishable accent,"  I  said,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  and  exonerative  emphasis. 

"Suzanne  speaks  very  good  and 
distinct  Polish,"  replied  my  friend 
pointedly  and  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 
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He  had  heard  me  boast  of  my  small 
and  questionable  lingual  accomplish- 
ment, and  delighted  to  put  my  super- 
fluous pride  in  it  to  open  scorn. 

"Don't  let  me  interrupt  your 
story,"  I  said  with  severe  politeness. 

"Very  good,"  replied  Brennand, 
reflecting  my  grin  and  assumed  for- 
mality, "I  shall  be  glad  to  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  right  on.  Where 
was  I  ?' ' 

"In  the  suburbs  of  Moscow — with 
Suzanne." 

"Not  quite;  you  are  anticipating. 
Our  introduction — which,  by  the 
way,  was  quite  informal— -had  not  as 
yet  taken  place." 

"Well  !" 

"I  had  left  my  hired  vehicle — a 
drosky  it  is  called  there"  — 

"Never  mind  !" 

— "At  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  and  was 
walking  alone  along  the  banks  of  a 
small  stream  or  canal,  lined  on  either 
side  by  the  hovels  of  the  wretched 
people  who  crowded  the  locality. 

"Presently  I  heard  loud  cries  com- 
ing from  inside  one  of  the  dilapi- 
dated houses,  and  in  an  instant  a 
woman  rushed  out  of  the  open  door, 
screaming  piteously,  and  followed  by 
a  man  with  a  decrepit-looking  white 
beard,  but  a  remarkably  stalwart  and 
active  figure,  who  was  beating  her 
unmercifully  with  some  sort  of 
wooden  cudgel  held  in  his  hands. 

"It  was  the  first  instance  I  had  so 
far  met  with  of  those  distinguishing 
Russian  peculiarities  of  custom  of 
which  I  had  read,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  confess  that  it  was  almost  with  as 
much  interest  as  indignation  that  I 
witnessed  the  sight. 

"The  scene  did  not  seem  to  attract 
particular  attention  in  the  locality,  a 
few  people  only  coming  to  their 
windows  and  doors  and  regarding 
the  scene  with  a  sort  of  amused  in- 
difference. 

"As  there  seemed  no  prospect  of 
any  among  the  woman's  friends  in- 
terfering to  prevent  this  brutal  treat- 
ment   I    stepped    forward     and    at- 


tempted   to    take    the    cudgel    away 
from  the  woman's  assailant. 

"A  short  struggle  ensued  in  which 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  off 
victorious;  and  whether  from  the 
fear  that  I  might  perhaps  lay  the 
weapon  of  warfare  about  his  own 
shoulders,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  himself  anew  for  the  fray — - 
the  Russian  suddenly  turned  his 
back  upon  me  and  retreated  into  the 
house. 

"I  lingered  a  little  for  his  return, 
in  case  the  latter  should  really  be  his 
intention;  but  as  seven  or  eight 
minutes  passed  without  his  reappear- 
ance, I  decided  that  it  would  be  as  well, 
perhaps,  to  take  my  departure  from 
the  scene,  especially  as  I  was  in  no 
way  enraptured  with  my  role  of  in- 
terferent  in  a  case  of  domestic  trou- 
ble. 

"I  had  lost  sight  of  the  unfortu- 
nate woman  who  had  figured  in  the 
scene,  the  poor  creature  having  dis- 
appeared as  abruptly  as  her  husband 
during  the  struggle  between  myself 
and  the  latter, — whether  into  the 
house  or  elsewhere  I  was  unable  to 
determine.  As  all  seemed  peaceful 
inside,  however,  I  turned  and  re- 
traced my  steps  toward  the  city, 
feeling  somewhat  sheepish  at  having 
been  drawn  into  such  an  encounter, 
though  I,  of  course,  felt  fully  justified 
in  protecting  the  woman  from  the 
man's  brutal  attack. 

"I  reached  the  end  of  the  canal 
and  was  about  to  turn  the  corner 
into  another  street  when  a  woman 
darted  suddenly  from  one  of  the 
poor  houses  opposite,  and  crossing- 
to  where  I  stood,  suddenly  caught 
hold  of  my  hand. 

"It  was  the  poor  creature  I  had 
protected  a  few  moments  before,  and 
though  I  could  not  understand  the 
language  in  which  she  spoke,  I  knew 
that  she  was  thanking  me  for  my 
interference  in  her  behalf. 

'  'Answering  her  in  my  own  tongue, 
I  found  that  she  could  speak  English 
a  little,  having  once  lived,  as  I  after- 
wards    learned,    as     cook     with   an 
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English  family  belonging  to  the 
British  legation  at  Moscow,  and 
picking  up,  in  the  time  spent  with 
them,  a  little  of  the  language. 

"Finding  that  I  could  understand 
her,  she  told  me,  as  well  as  she  could, 
the  story  of  the  better  part  of  her 
life. 

"She  had  been  married  twice,  the 
first  time  to  a  man  of  her  father's 
nationality,  and  who  had  been  good 
and  kind  to  her,  and  ten  years  after 
his  death,  to  this  Russian  who  had 
always  abused  her. 

1  'She  had  two  children — a  son  whom 
she  had  not  seen  in  ihe  last  seven 
years,  he  having  left  her  at  the  time 
of  her  second  marriage;  and  a 
daughter,  also  the  child  of  her  first 
alliance,  who  was  married  and  living 
now  with  her  family  in  Palestine. 

"This  daughter  worried  very  much 
over  her  mother's  wretched  life,  and 
had  written  for  her  to  come  to  them 
in  Palestine — a  thing,  however,  which 
was  utterly  impossible,  as  the  place 
was  far  off,  and  neither  of  them 
could  raise  sufficient  money  to  pay 
for  the  journey.  Her  only  friends 
here  were  a  young  Polish  couple, 
relations  of  her  former  husband,  in 
whose  house  she  had  taken  her  tem- 
porary refuge. 

"She  could  not  stay  with  them  long, 
however,  as  they  were  very  poor  and 
they  could  not  help  her. 

"All  this  she  told  me  with  an  un- 
conscious air  of  hopelessness  and 
resignation;  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  absolute 
personal  relief  that  I  realized  that  I 
could  perhaps  aid  her  to  escape  from 
her  present  wretched  life.  I  took 
the  address  of  her  Polish  friends 
promising  to  send  her  next  day  the 
amount  necessary  to  take  her  to  her 
daughter  in  Palestine,  and  went  away 
carrying  with  me  the  memory  of 
innumerable  blessings  which  she 
gratefully  invoked  upon  my  head. 

"The  next  day  I  fulfilled  my 
promise,  glad  to  feel  that  though  the 
money  perhaps  might  not  be  used 
lor    the    intended    purpose,  yet  that 


the  way  of  escape  was  open  to  the 
poor  wretch,  should  she  but  choose- 
to  take  it. 

"A  few  days  afterwards  I  left 
Moscow,  and  before  I  had  crossed 
the  boundary  of  Russia,  the  event,  I 
am  obliged  to  confess,  had  entirely 
slipped  my  memory. 

"I  had  intended  next  to  see  some- 
thing of  Paris,  and  the  Rhine — but 
the  day  before  leaving  Moscow  I  had 
received  a  letter  from  Ned  Blake,  one 
of  the  friends  of  my  early  days  in 
Colorado,  telling  me  that  himself  and 
a  party  of  Colorado  people,  with 
some  of  whom  I  was  personally 
acquainted,  were  just  then  in  Flor- 
ence, and  asking  me  to  join  them, 
knowing — as  Ned  expressed  it.  'that 
I  could  do  Italy  up  in  much  x>etter 
shape  in  company  with  a  jolly  crowd 
than  alone,'  a  statement  which, 
after  my  solitary  and  somewhat  futile 
trip  in  Russia,  I  was  fain  to  acquiesce 
in.  It  is  pleasant  always,  away  from 
home  to  come  across  familiar  faces, 
and  as  I  knew  most  of  the  people 
whom  he  had  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  party,  to  be  pleasant  and 
agreeable  company,  I  was  not  sorry 
to  leave  Paris  and  Heidelberg  for  my 
return  tour,  and  hasten  to  join  my 
friends  in  Florence. 

"Of  course  considering  what  tran- 
spired— it  seemed  the  most  appro- 
priate and  poetic  thing  in  the  world 
to  me,  that  it  should  be  at  Florence, 
my  favorite  idyllic  city  of  art, 
romance  and  history  that  I  first  met 
Alice.  She  was  one  of  the  party  to 
which  Ned  belonged,  being  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  my  old  chum's  sister 
who  was  also  here,  the  two  girls 
being  chaperoned  by  Alice's  mother 
and  aunt,  and  provided  with  a  mas- 
culine escort  in  the  persons  of  Ned 
Blake,  and  Clay  Morris,  the  latter 
being  the  son  of  the  aunt  aforemen- 
tioned. 

'  'After  meeting  Alice  you  can  readily 
imagine  that  traveling  and  sight-see- 
ing became  to  me  but  minor  attrac- 
tions, my  principal  realization  of 
existence  at  that  time  being  limited 
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chiefly  to  the  hours  which  I  was  able 
to  spend  in  her  society.  Of  course 
it  is  needless  to  describe  the  intoxi- 
cating romance  of  those  days.  I 
had  always  been  fascinated  with  the 
history  of  the  famed  city,  and  to 
walk  through  the  streets  thronged 
with  reminiscences  of  the  thrilling 
life  of  Savonarola,  and  through  the 
Pitti  galleries  stored  with  the  treasures 
of  art  of  which  I  had  read  with 
gloating  heart,  and  linger  before  the 
wonderful  bronze  doors  wrought  by 
Ghiberti  for  the  baptistry,  marveling 
at  the  picturing  wrought  in  moulded 
bronze  of  those  storied  biblical 
scenes,  and  the  thousand  other  things 
of  marvelous  interest — was  in  itself 
to  me  a  thrilling  experience — but  to 
be  able  to  do  this  in  company  with 
one  whose  presence  added  the  last 
link  in  the  charm  of  romantic  asso- 
ciation, is  something  which  only 
those  who  have  been  blessed  with  it 
can  attempt  to  realize. 

'  'The  party  had  mapped  out  a  plan 
of  travel,  which,  besides  the  chief 
cities  of  Italy,  included  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land;  and  though  before 
reaching  Florence  I  had  had  no  in- 
tention of  seeing  more  than  the 
former  places,  I  now  was  taken  with 
the  liveliest  %kind  of  desire  to  view 
the  storied  hills  of  Jerusalem,  and 
visit  the  ancient  temples  of  the  Nile; 
therefore  at  once  made  preparations 
to  accompany  the  party  through  the 
entire  route  of  travel  which  had 
been  laid  out. 

"We  went  from  Florence  to  Na- 
ples; sailed  in  the  wonderful  bay: 
peeped  into  the  smoky  cone  of 
Vesuvius;  walked  in  the  streets  of 
the  exhumed  cities,  profaning  their 
classic  echoes  with  our  western  slang, 
and  frank  American  criticisms;  saw 
at  Rome  the  Vatican  and  Coliseum 
those  opposite  types  of  barbaric 
and  advanced  civilization;  went 
thence  to  Venice  to  loll  in  the  gon- 
dolas through  the  canals  and  la- 
goons, wander  through  the  famous 
palaces  and  gaze  at  the  renowned 
Venetian    sunsets;    so    that    it    was 


nearly  all  of  two  months  before  we 
reached  the  quiet  shores  of  Syria — 
the  first  objective  point  of  our  travel 
after  leaving  Italy. 

'  'We  remained  nearly  two  weeks  in 
Jerusalem,  making  excursions  to  the 
different  scenes  in  the  locality,  hal- 
lowed by  the  memory  of  the  divine 
Being  who  had  once  walked  humbly 
amongst  them. 

'  'I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  was 
not  so  absolutely  happy  here  as 
during  the  first  part  of  my  travel 
with  the  charming  party  to  which  I 
had  become  attached. 

'  'It  was  a  foolish  and  selfish  misery 
that  I  experienced  caused  solely  by 
Alice's  too  frequent  and  favorable 
acceptance  of  her  cousin  Clay's  at- 
tentions, something  which  in  my  in- 
sanely jealous  state  I  was  prone  to  in- 
terpret as  an  evidence  of  partiality. 
You  will  be  able  to  realize  my  idiotic 
condition  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was 
dolt  enough  to  vent  my  resentment  by 
absenting  myself  from  the  party  in 
the  most  of  their  excursions;  making 
lonely  expeditions  by  myself  on  the 
plea  of  "taking  notes,"  and  which 
were  rendered  almost  unbearable  by 
my  wretched  state  of  mind. 

'  'Time  drew  near  at  length,  for  our 
departure  from  Jerusalem.  We  were 
to  leave  upon  the  morrow,  and  the 
most  of  the  party  had  gone  for  a 
last  visit  to  the  sacred  hill  of  Olivet, 
while  I  had  betaken  myself  to  a 
small  European  village  or  colony 
which  had  sprung  up  in  the  environs 
of  the  city. 

"Walking  down  the  road  flanked 
with  their  da:e  and  olive  orchards,  I 
came  suddenly  in  view  of  a  woman, 
who,  equipped  with  a  small  basket 
was  gathering  olives  from  the  trees 
in  front  of  one  of  the  small  houses. 

'  'She  glanced  up  as  I  looked  at  her, 
and  suddenly  started  towards  me, 
with  a  glad  smile  of  recognition. 

"I  did  not  recognize  her  at  first, 
but  the  broken  English  and  vehe- 
ment gestures  soon  reminded  me 
that  the  woman  before  me  was  the 
poor  creature  whom  I  had  protected 
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in  the  scene  with  the  'typical  Russi- 
an husband,'  in  Moscow. 

"She  seized  my  hand,  wringing  and 
even  kissing  it,  and  went  on  in  her 
quaint,  vehement  way,  to  shower 
verbal  blessings  upon  my  head  for 
my  aid  in  bringing  her  to  her  daugh- 
ter. She  pointed  at  length  to  the 
little  house,  urging  me  to  go  in- — an 
invitation  which  I  at  once  accepted, 
both  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  her, 
and  also  to  rest  a  little  after  my  long 
walk  in  the  hot  sunshine. 

"I  sat  down  on  the  little  porch 
while  Suzanne  went  into  the  house, 
returning  presently  with  her  daugh- 
ter, a  pleasant-faced  woman  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age. 

"The  latter  could  speak  but  little 
better  English  than  her  mother — but 
managed  to  utter  a  thousand  pro- 
testations of  gratitude  for  my  aiding 
her  mother  in  her  trouble. 

"Suzanne,  I  learned,  had  had  little 
difficulty  in  getting  away  from  Mos- 
cow, and  had  reached  her  daughter 
in  less  than  two  weeks  after  the  oc- 
currence in  which  I  had  taken  part. 
They  were  soon  to  leave  Palestine, 
however,  and  though  I  at  first  took 
little  interest  in  the  recital  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  their  intended 
departure, — as  they  went  on  my  at- 
tention became  thoroughly  aroused. 

"To  tell  the  tale  in  the  vehement, 
broken  language  in  which  it  was 
narrated,  would  be  an  impossible 
task;  but  the  sum  of  the  story  as 
related  in  snatches  by  both  of  them 
amounted  to  this:  Some  two  months 
before,  there  had  come  to  the  locality 
two  missionaries  from  America,  who 
preached  the  doctrines  of  a  strange 
religion,  which  had  sprung  from  the 
teachings  of  a  new  sect  in  the  western 
lands  of  America. 

"Impelled  by  a  curiosity  aroused 
through  reports  circulated  by  neigh- 
bors concerning  the  strange  doctrines 
taught  by  the  strangers,  Suzanne 
and  her  daughter  had  gone  one  day 
to  the  little  grove  outside  the  village, 
to  hear  the  missionaries  preach;  and 
though  prejudiced  by  the  stories  told 


concerning  the  people  whom  the 
strangers  represented,  both  Suzanne 
and  her  daughter  had  been  much 
impressed  by  what  they  heard. 

"The  two  strangers  said,  repeated 
Suzanne,  that  they  had  come  to  this 
spot,  once  hallowed  by  the  presence 
of  the  Savior,  to  preach  in  all  its 
fullness  the  Gospel  which  He  had 
lived  to  teach:  a  Gospel  which  after 
many  years  of  darkness,  of  false 
teachings  and  beliefs,  during  which 
it  had  been  removed  from  earth,  had 
at  length,  by  direct  revelation  from 
Heaven,  been  restored.  Through 
the  medium  of  a  chosen  prophet,  not 
only  all  the  teachings  of  His  own 
lips,  but  also  the  gifts  of  healing, 
prophecy  and  tongues  which  had 
been  demonstrated  by  Jesus,  and 
which  had  been  the  'signs  following' 
all  those  who  in  ancient  times  believed 
on  His  word,  had  been  restored  to 
earth,  and  awaited  but  the  acceptance 
of  the  true  Gospel,  to  be  showered 
upon  every  kindred,  tongue  and 
people,  throughout  the  world.  This, 
with  much  more  had  they  declared, 
and  finally,  aftei  hearing  them  preach 
a  number  of  times — and  more  espe- 
cially, after  witnessing  the  healing  of 
one  of  her  daughter's  children  by 
the  faith  of  the  two  ..missionaries, 
Suzanne,  together  with  her  entire 
family  had  been  baptized  into  the 
Church  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
were  now  preparing  to  go  to  America 
to  'gather'  with  the  rest  of  their 
religionists  in  the  'tops  of  the 
mountains.'  This  they  managed  to 
tell  me  in  their  broken  way — much, 
I  must  confess  to  my  great  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow. 

"I  had,  of  course  heard  often  of 
the  sect  which  she  described.  Their 
'abominable  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices,' had  become  known  to  me 
through  myriads  of  sensational  news- 
paper articles,  and  though  I  had 
never  visited  their  city,  nor  met  any 
of  their  people,  personally,  it  was  of 
course  with  a  feeling  of  indignation 
and  regret,  that  I  thought  of  these 
simple  and   honest  folk,  having  be. 
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come  victims  to  the  'delusion  of 
Mormonism.'  I  argued  with  them 
for  some  time,  telling  them,  in  good 
faith,  the  sensational  stories  I  had 
heard,  and  endeavoring  to  persuade 
them  to  abandon  their  enterprise. 
Nothing  that  I  could  say,  however, 
could  change  their  faith  or  purpose, 
and  I  at  length  took  my  departure 
from  the  little  house  with  a  feeling  of 
sincere  sorrow  that  these  kindly 
souls  had  been  duped  by  the  emis- 
saries  of    'that  atrocious     religion.' 

"Before  going,  I  again  shook  hands 
with  Suzanne,  who  once  more  over- 
whelmed me  with  thanks,  not  only, 
as  she  declared  vehemently — for  hav- 
ing saved  her  from  her  life  of  misery 
in  Russia,  but  also  for  thus  having 
been  the  indirect  cause  of  her 
'receiving  the  truth  of  Mormonism'  — 
a  responsibility  which  you  can  easily 
imagine,  I  at  that  time  contemplated 
with  no  slight  degree  of  embarass- 
ment  and  consternation. 

'  'Suzanne  had  but  oneanxiety  now, 
she  confessed,  and  that  was  the  fear 
that  the  son  whom  she  had  not 
heard  from  for  so  many  years,  might 
not  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  and 
accepting  the  Gospel  which  she  and 
the  rest  of  her  family  had  embraced. 
She  had  heard  recently  in  a  rounda- 
bout way  through  her  Polish  relatives 
in  Russia,  that  her  son  had  been  in 
Liverpool  during  the  last  year,  and 
she  had  determined  to  go  there  on 
her  route  to  America,  in  hopes  of 
learning  something  concerning  his 
whereabouts. 

'  'I  advised  her  upon  arriving  there, 
to  apply  to  the  city  officials  for  aid 
in  her  search;  giving  her  besides  the 
address,  and  a  short  note  of  introduc- 
tion to  a  relative  of  mine  residing  in 
Liverpool,  (an  aunt  on  my  mother's 
side  who  had  married  an  English  silk- 
manufacturer) — explaining  Suzanne' s 
quest,  and  requesting  her  to  lend 
the  mother  any  assistance  that  might 
be  in  her  power  for  tracing  the  lost 
son. 

' '  Bidding  them  farewell ,  at  length ,  I 
went   away,    little    dreaming    that    I 


should  ever  see  my  chance  acquaint- 
ance again. 

"The  next  day  our  party  left  Jeru- 
salem, and  traveling  to  the  coast, 
were  soon  on  our  way  to  Egypt. 

"The  little  coldness  which  had 
sprung  up  between  Alice  and  myself, 
had  worn  off  before  we  reached  our 
destination,  though  I  was  still  mak- 
ing myself  generally  wretched  about 
the  attentions  paid  her  by  her  good- 
looking  young  relative.  I  had 
no  means  of  knowing  if  any 
understanding  had  existed  between 
them  prior  to  my  meeting  with  Alice 
and  the  doubt  was  the  one  thorn  in 
the  rose-strewn  path  I  was  treading. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  there  was 
enough  happiness  in  simply  being 
permitted  to  see  and  be  near  her 
every  day — (you  will  understand  all 
this)  and  with  such  boon  I  was  fain 
to  be  contented. 

"From  Cairo,  where  we  spent  a 
busy  week,  riding  the  donkeys  and 
camels  through  the  crooked  streets, 
and  buying  bargains  at  the  bazars 
kept  by  the  swarthy-skinned,  and 
white-turbaned  Egyptians,  we  set 
out  on  an  expedition  to  the  plain  of 
Gizeh,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
the  marvelous  monuments  left  by 
people  who  existed,  and  played  their 
part  in  the  shifting  drama  of  life  over 
four  thousand  years  ago. 

"We  lingered  about  the  great 
pyramid,  with  a  reverence  awakened 
not  so  much  from  the  thought  of  the 
centuries  that  had  passed  since  its 
foundation  stones  were  laid  in  the 
storied  soil,  but  for  that  wonderful 
meaning  moulded  into  every  inch  of 
stone  laid  in  its  massive  walls,  trans- 
forming it  into  a  stupendous  symbol 
which  our  modern  seers  and  necro- 
mancers— the  students  of  exact 
science,  have  interpreted  as  being  a 
great  monumental  record  of  history, 
and  the  wonders  of  nature — 'design- 
ed and  erected  under  the  special 
guidance  and  direction  of  God — and 
bearing  a  somewhat  similar  relation 
to  the  physical  universe  which  the 
Bible    bears      to    the    spiritual,' — a 
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chronicle  of  dates  and  signs  and 
seasons  connected  with  the  world's 
history  since  time  began,  laid  up  in 
imperishable  stone  to  be  a  witness  in 
the  last  days,  of  the  inspiration  which 
dwelt  with  men  in  ancient  times,  and 
of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
divine  Being  through  whose  guidance 
it  was  planned. 

"Of  the  many  works  written  upon 
the  subject,  I  had  read  only  Seiss's 
'Miracle  in  Stone;'  but  was  in- 
fatuated enough  with  the  wonderful 
and  reasonable  theory  advanced  to  be 
anxious  to  spend  some  time  in  a 
personal  study  of  its  claims. 

"It  was  with  something  like  a  thrill 
that  I  stood  before  the  marvelous 
'pillar'  and  recalled  the  prophecy 
whose  quotation  marks  the  title-page 
of  Seiss's  book. 

"  'In  that  day  shall  there  be  an 
altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the 
border  thereof  to  the  Lord;  and  it 
shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness 
unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  the  land 
of  Egypt.' 

"Here,  in  the  mighty  monument 
— if  the  theories  concerning  it  were 
indeed  true,  were  embodied  'all  the 
great  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  all 
the  great  characteristics  of  the  ages, 
and  all  the  mightiest  facts  in  human 
history  and  God's  administrations; 
a  grand  memorial  of 
Jehovah,  meant  to  be  uncovered  and 
read  in  these  last  evil  times,  in  con- 
futation of  the  degrading  philoso- 
phies and  vain  conceits  which  men 
untaught  of  God  would  have  us 
accept  in  place  of  the  word  of  revel- 
ation;' and  it  is  little  wonder  that  I 
was  awed  by  the  contemplation. 

"My  interest  in  the  subject  was 
shared  by  Alice  who  delighted  to 
linger  in  and  about  the  pyramid, 
studying  the  proofs  and  evidences 
which  had  been  gleaned  by  earnest 
workers  through  years  of  toilsome 
research,  and  brooding  upon  the 
many  speculations  concerning  the 
symbolism  engraved  in  its  structure 
and  architecture. 


"The  rest  of  the  party  were  content 
with  a  first  look  at  the  great  monu- 
ment, and  spent  the  rest  of  their 
time  in  visiting  the  smaller  pyramids 
and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the 
locality,  leaving  Alice  and  myself  to 
enjoy  our  pyramidic  studies  and 
explanations  together.  It  was  the 
first  opportunity  I  had  had  of  enjoy- 
ing Alice's  society  alone  and  undis- 
turbed— and  you  will  easily  realize 
my  delight  at  'the  unexpected 
pleasure. 

"A  native  guide  accompanied  us 
through  the  interior  galleries  and 
chambers,  lighting  our  way  with 
torch  or  lantern,  thus  enabling  us  to 
study  the  text  books  which  we 
carried  with  us,  and  which  enabled 
us  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
entire  theory  of  its  plans  and  mean- 
ing, such  as  we  could  have  obtained 
in  no  other  way. 

"We  went  as  usual  to  the  pyramid 
one  day,  entering  through  the  nar- 
row passage,  forcefully  opened  by 
Ali  Babi's  avaricious  hordes  in  their 
quest  for  hidden  treasures,  centuries 
ago,  and  after  gazing  into  the  mys- 
terious well  with  its  broken  ramp- 
stone,  held  to  be  the  symbol  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  we 
entered  the  grand  gallery  which 
answers,  according  to  the  scriptural 
reading  of  the  pyramid,  for  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. Coming  to  the  great  step 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery 
which,  if  the  speculations  in  regard 
to  the  significance  of  each  line  and 
marking  in  the  passage  were  true, 
would  necessarily  be  fraught  with 
important  meaning,  Alice  turned  to 
Siess's  volume  which  we  carried  with 
us,  for  an  explanation  of  its  purport. 

' '  It  was  somewhat  awkward  reading 
in  the  slanting  passage-way,  by  the 
light  of  the  torch,  so  I  proposed  that 
we  should  make  our  way  to  the 
'King's  Chamber'  beyond,  where 
we  could  more  easily  study  our 
references.  We  therefore  climbed 
through  the  low  passage-way  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery,  and  in  a  moment 
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were  inside  the  great  chamber,  won- 
derfully impressive  from  its  polished 
red  granite  walls,  and  the  presence 
of  the  mysterious  stone  'Coffer'  or 
'Ark  of  the  Covenant'  as  it  has 
been  modernly  christened,  by  be- 
lievers in  the  theory  of  the  holy 
purpose  and  mission  of  the  pyramid. 
Standing  near  the  torchlight  casting 
its  dim  yellow  glare  upon  the  walls 
of  the  mysterious  apartment  we 
again  opened  our  book  and  read  as 
follows: 

' '  'One  of  the  most  exalted  steps  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  is  that 
which  was  accomplished  during  the 
first  quarter  of  our  present  century. 
It  was  in  the  first  twenty-five  years 
since  1800,  that  Christendom  through- 
out the  world  formed  its  great  orga- 
nizations for  the  dissemination  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  publication 
and  general  diffusion  of  religious 
literature  and  Gospel  truth,  and  for 
the  sending  out  and  support  of  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen,  to  plant  the 
Church  of  Jesus  in  all  lands  and 
islands.  It  was  in  those  years  that 
the  Christian  world  experienced  a 
revival  of  aggressive  evangelization 
and  missionary  zeal — the  greatest  and 
most  general  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  the  effects  of  which  con- 
tinue with  still  increasing  power. 

' '  'The  coming  into  activity  of  these 
organizations  with  their  results,  was 
so  marked  an  advance  on  everything 
of  the  kind  for  more  than  twelve 
hundred  years,  and  so  universal  that 
we  might  justly  expect  it  to  be  noted 
in  any  complete  prophetic  smboliza- 
tion  of  our  dispensation. 

"  'Accordingly,  following  the  floor- 
line  of  the  pyramid's  grand  gallery 
towards  its  upper  end,  we  come  to  a 
step  three  feet  high.  I  long  won- 
dered what  it  could  mean,  as  it  is  the 
only  one  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
glorious  passage,  after  that  some- 
what corresponding  rise  not  far  from 
the  beginning. 

"  'But  when  I  came  tocount  the 
number  of  inches  from  the  commence- 
ment  of   the   grand   gallery    to    the 


upper  step,  the  mystery  was  solved. 
The  number  of  those  inches  is  close 
about  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fourteen,  which,  at  the  rate  of 
an  inch  for  a  year,  brings  us  to  the 
very  center  of  those  years  in  which 
the  church  universal  made  this 
mighty  and  unexampled  stride.  Be- 
yond this  step  there  is  no  further 
ascent.' 

"After  reading  the  passaee,  Alice 
closed  the  book,  and  sat  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silent  thought. 

"  'This  is  the  only  interpretation 
connected  with  the  theory  of  the 
grand  gallery,  that  seems  unreason- 
able to  me,'  she  said  at  length.  'If 
the  religious  revival  of  the  period 
mentioned  was  of  such  importance  as 
to  be  indicated  in  this  great  prophet- 
ical monument,  it  would  seem  that 
there  should  be  a  more  lasting  and 
significant  result  from  it  than  subse- 
quent history  shows.  Instead  of  this, 
there  is  as  much  strife  and  dissension, 
doubt  and  evil  now,  as  ever  existed 
since  the  world  began.' 

"My  own  opinion  coincided  with 
hers,  and  we  stood  a  long  time  in  the 
dim,  mysterious  chamber,  lit  only  by 
the  flaring  light  of  the  torch,  trying 
to  evolve  some  theory  of  our  own, 
which  might  account  for  the  existence 
of  the  great  step  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  great  gallery  of  the  mysterious 
pyramid. 

"  'It  must  certainly  have  some  re- 
ligious signification,'  said  Alice,  'or 
it  would  not  fit  in  the  scheme  of 
prophecy  and  history  seemingly 
aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  the 
gallery;  and  to  have  justified  so 
emphatic  a  symbolization  as  this 
great  and  only  seep  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  dispensation  represented, 
some  marvelous,  if  not  miraculous 
event  should  have  taken  place  during 
that  time,  which  would  have  served 
to  raise  mankind  once  for  all  out  ot 
the  prevailing  uncertainty  and  doubt 
of  religious  belief — some  new  and 
positive  discovery  of  truth,  if  not  an 
absolute  manifestation  through  reve- 
lation from  Heaven." 
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"I  cannot  explain  how  or  why  it 
was,  but  at  her  work  the  memory  of 
old  Suzanne  came  to  me — a  thought 
called  up  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
words  spoken  by  her  in  the  story  of 
her  conversion  to  her  new  faith. 

"'1  read  in  my  Bible,'  she  said, 
'how  in  the  ancient  times,  men  walk 
and  talk  with  God,  the  Father — how 
He  gave  guidance  and  teaching  to 
His  chosen  people,  by  revelation 
and  commandment  through  holy 
prophets.  Then  I  see  for  long 
years  no  voice  comes  to  give  light, 
and  the  world  is  all  darkness  and 
doubt.  Then  at  last  he  speaks — He 
listens  to  the  prayer  of  a  simple  boy 
who  asks  for  truth,  and  gives  to  him 
the  revelation  of  the  true  Gospel,  to 
be  the  light  of  the  world  in  these 
last  days  of  the  earth,  and  to  last 
forever. 

"Poor,  unlearned  and  simple  Su- 
zanne! She  had  expressed  her  faith 
in  broken  language  and  imperfect 
words,  but  there  came  to  me  now  at 
their  rememberance  as  there  had  at 
the  time  of  their  utterance,  some- 
thing that  thrilled  me,  in  spite  of 
my  prejudice  and  unbelief. 

"A  sudden  thought  came  to  me, 
and  I  held  my  breath,  almost,  as  I 
recalled  the  date  of  the  pretended 
revelation  to  Joseph  Smith,  as  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  Mor- 
mons. It  accorded,  as  I  suddenly 
remembered,  with  the  period  which 
Seiss's  book  mentioned  as  being  the 
time  represented  by  the  great  step 
in  the  grand  gallery — the  great  re- 
ligious revival  which  occurred  during 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the 
present  century. 

"I  could  not  help  being  startled  by 
the  coincidence,  and  presently  spoke 
to  Alice  about  it,  prefacing  my  re- 
marks by  asking  her  if  she  knew 
anything  of  the  so-called  Mormon 
Church. 

"  'Yes,'  she  answered,  and  though 
I,  of  course,  do  not  believe  the  least 
in  their  religion,  yet  I  cannot  help 
but  think  they  have  been  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  misrepresented.' 


"This  led  to  further  conversation, 
and  I  told  her  of  Suzanne,  and  all 
that  I  could  remember  of  what  the 
good  and  sincere  creature  had  re- 
lated. To  my  surprise  Alice  was 
visibly  impressed  and  interested, 
especially  when  I  pointed  out  to  her 
the  coincidence  in  regard  to  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  the  new  church, 
and  the  period  emphasized  in  the 
chronology  of  the  grand  gallery. 

"  'Indeed,  I  never  could  under- 
stand,' she  said,  'how  the  different 
sects  could  account  for  their  lack  of 
faith  and  demonstration  in,  and  of 
the  gifts  and  blessings  which  Christ 
declared  should  belong  to  those  who 
should  believe  in  His  name;  and 
certainly  none  but  this  strange  sect 
have  ever  claimed  these  signs,  or 
based  their  declarations  upon  a  sup- 
posed revelation  from  heaven.' 

"We  talked  a  long  time  on  the 
subject,  Alice  seeming  to  be  much 
interested  in  the  theme;  until  we 
finally  remembered  that  it  was  grow- 
ing late,  and  time  to  make  our  exit 
from  the  pyramid. 

"The  next  day  to  our  regret,  we 
prepared  to  leave  the  locality,  and  a 
week  latter  had  embarked  upon  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Meditteranean,  and 
were  well  on  our  way  towards  Italy. 

"It  was  upon  the  evening  before 
our  arrival  at  Naples  that  I  told 
Alice  of  my  love,  and  won  from  her 
the  promise  to  become  my  wife;  and 
what  the  rest  of  the  homeward 
journey  was  to  me,  with  all  my 
jealous  fears  at  rest,  and  my  heart 
secure  in  the  possession  of  Alice's 
affection,  need  not  be  recounted. 

"Our  engagement  being  declared, 
a  speedy  wedding  was  arranged  for, 
and  it  was  decided  that  Alice,  with 
the  rest  of  the  party,  were  to  return 
to  America  at  once,  while  I  was  to 
join  them  in  December — a  month 
later,  at  Alice's  home  in  Denver, 
after  the  completion  of  some  business 
which  I  was  obliged  to  do  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  latter  place  I  bade  my 
affianced  a  relunctant  farewell,  for  I 
dreaded  our  separation  even  for  so 
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short  a  time.  I  had  written  to  my 
Aunt  Helen  of  my  engagement,  and 
in  London  we  found  letters  awaiting 
us  pressing  for  a  kw  days'  visit  from 
my  affianced  and  her  family  at  her 
home  in  Liverpool,  and  as  the  invi- 
tation was  to  be  accepted,  Alice  had 
promised  to  write  to  me  from  the1 
"smoky  city,"  so  that  1  was  obliged 
to  console  myself  with  looking  for- 
ward for  a  first  missive  from  my 
affianced  wife. 

"On  the  second  day  after  their 
departure,  there  came  to  me  instead 
of  the  letter  which  I  was  expecting 
— a  telegram  from  Alice's  mother 
stating  that  Alice  had  met  with  a 
serious  accident,  and  bidding  me 
come  at  once  to  her  side. 

"Filled  with  fear  and  anxiety,  I  at 
once  took  passage  in  the  river 
steamer,  and  in  a  short  time  had 
reached  my  destination.  Alice's 
cousin  Clay  met  me  at  the  landing, 
and  in  answer  to  my  questions  briefly 
recounted  the  details  of  the  accident. 

"While  driving  from  the  station  to 
Aunt  Helen's  house  in  the  suburbs, 
the  horses  attached  to  the  carriage 
had  become  suddenly  frightened, 
and  dashing  to  one  side  had  violently 
overturned  the  vehicle — in  which 
the  entire  party  were  seated. 

"All  of  them  escaped  unhurt  save 
Alice,  who  had  received  internal 
injuries,  from  which,  the  doctor 
declared,  there  was  no  possible  re- 
covery. She  had  of  course  been 
conveyed  to  Aunt  Helen's  house, 
whither  we  were  now  being  rapidly 
driven.  A  few  moments'  drive  suf- 
ficed to  bring  us  to  our  destination, 
and  entering  the  house  Clay  led  the 
way  at  once  to  the  room  in  which 
Alice  lay. 

"In  spite  of  the  serious  report,  I 
had  not  been  able  to  believe  that  the 
being  whom  I  had  seen  in  perfect 
health  and  spirits  so  short  a  time  be- 
fore, and  in  whom  my  life's  whole 
happiness  was  now  centered,  could 
be  indeed  so  cruelly  struck  down. 
But  as  I  entered  the  room  where  she 
lay  stretched   out    upon    the    couch, 
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one  glance  at  her  white,  drawn  face, 
told  me  that  there  could  be  no  hope 
of  her  recovery. 

"The  conviction  seemed  suddenly 
to  stun  me — dazing  my  perceptions, 
and  making  me  half  unconscious  of 
my  surroundings.  There  was  one 
thing  only  of  which  I  was  vividly 
conscious,  and  that  was  that  the  sight 
of  her  changed  face,  still,  and  livid, 
would  either  kill  me  or  deprive  me 
of  my  reason;  and  without  a  word  I 
turned  away  from  the  bed,  and  went 
out  of  the  room. 

"The  light  was  burning  dimly  in 
the  hall,  but  its  rays  seemed  to  blind 
me;  and  seeking  relief,  I  stumbled 
down  the  stairs,  and  through  a  side 
doorway  out  into  the  cool  night  air. 

"A  short  flight  of  steps  led  to  the 
garden  at  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
seeing  a  rustic  sola  under  one  of  the 
trees,  I  sat  down  upon  it  burying 
my  face  in  my  hands,  and  trying 
to  calm  my  whirling  senses. 

"As  I  sat  there,  half-unconscious 
in  my  misery,  a  step  sounded  near 
me  in  the  pathway,  and  I  involuntari- 
ly glanced  up.  As  I  did  so  I  heard  a 
strange  exclamation,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment a  woman  stood  beside  me, 
talking  vehemently,  and  eagerly 
wringing  my  hands.  I  did  not  re- 
cognize her  at  once,  so  dead  were 
my  senses  to  all  save  the  realization 
of  my  misery;  and  it  was  only  when 
she  began  to  explain  her  presence  at 
my  aunt's  house  by  referring  to 
some  past  familiar  detail  of  our 
acquaintance,  that  I  recognized  Su- 
zanne. 

"Not  noticing  my  abstraction,  she 
went  on  to  tell  me  that  my  aunt  had 
kindly  taken  her  into  her  service  for 
a  time,  whilst  she  was  engaged  in 
her  search  for  her  son,  and  that  now, 
having  found  him,  the  two  were  to 
start  next  week  to  join  her  daugh- 
ter's family  in  Utah,  whither  they 
had  already  preceded  her. 

"Noting  my  silence  and  grief  at 
length,  she  paused  abruptly,  then 
pointed  to  the  house. 

"  'The  unhappy  young  lady — you 
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know  her?'  she  questioned.  My 
looks  must  have  revealed  my  true 
feeling',  for  in  an  instant  the  impul- 
sive creature  had  seized  my  hand 
again,  and  was  wetting  it  with  her 
tears.  Suddenly  she  straightened 
herself  abruptly. 

"  'Mr.  Brennand,'  she  said  in  her 
broken  language,  'there  is  .no  need 
vou  young  lady  to  die — if  see  be- 
lieve my  releegion,  see  kon  be  save — 
save!  Zey  ilders  my  Church  zey  are 
leeve  here — zey  have  power  to  heal 
— to  save  from  die!  You  till  me  go 
bring  my  ilders,  zey  pray,  and  see 
jump  up,  quick.  Well!  You  uner- 
stan?' 

"I  did  not  answer  her  at  once, 
hardly  sensing,  in  fact,  what  her 
meaning  was.  Presently,  however, 
as  she  went  on,  I  began  to  under- 
stand that  she  wished  me  to  let  her 
bring  some  of  the  friends  of  her 
faith  to  Alice's  bedside  that  they 
might  pray  for  her  recovery. 

"I  do  not  know  what  it  was  im- 
pelled me — perhaps  only  the  mad 
hope  that  some  impossible  miracle 
might  perform  what  human  power 
could  not,  and  save  for  my  blessing 
and  happiness  the  being  in  whom  my 
hopes  of  future  joy  depended, — but, 
however  it  may  be,  I  at  length  gave 
my  consent  for  her  to  go,  and  in  an 
instant,  without  hat  or  wrap,  Suzanne 
was  speeding  through  the  murky 
streets  upon  her  errand. 

"She  had  been  gone  but  a  few 
moments,  when  Clay  Morris  came  to 
summon  me  into  the  house. 

"'The   end   is   approaching  fast,' 
he  said,      'you  must  come    at  once  if 
you  would  see  her  once  more  alive.' 

''Hollowed  him  into  the  house,  and 
up  the  stairs  to  the  sick  room.  The 
breathless  stillness  which  had  filled 
the  apartment  before,  was  broken 
now  by  the  deep  gasps  which  told 
that  the  last  struggle  between  life  and 
death  had  commenced.  I  went  to 
the  bed  and  took  Alice's  hand,  call- 
ing her  by  name.  Her  eyes  were 
open,  and  I  knew  by  the  look  of  in- 
telligence in  them  that  she  recognized 


me.  Presently  she  laid  her  other 
hand  on  mine,  with  a  feeble  spasmo- 
dic gesture,  and  her  lips  moved 
silently.  As  she  essayed  to  speak, 
all  who  were  present,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  myself  and  Alice's  mother 
silently  left  the  room.  I  leaned  over 
Alice,  seeking  to  aid  her  utterance 
by  my  own  force  of  will,  but  with 
no  avail. 

"Then  I  knelt  down  by  the  bed- 
side with  her  mother  and  silently 
waited.  Ten  minutes  passed  and 
the  struggling  breath  still  continued 
to  come,  though  in  deep,  shudder- 
ing gasps,  which  each  moment  grew 
fainter. 

"Presently  the  door  from  the  hall 
opened  and  Aunt  Helen  came  into 
the  room. 

"'Suzanne  is  here,  with  some 
strangers.  She  wishes  to  speak  with 
you — will  you  see  her?  It  seems 
to  be  something  important.' 

"For  a  moment  I  could  not  think 
clearly — then  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered Suzanne's  mission. 

"With  a  sudden  thrill  that  was  half 
desperation  and  half  hope,  I  rose 
hastily  and  went  out  into  the  hall. 
Suzanne  was  standing  just  outside 
the  door,  with  her  two  strangers, 
who  bowed  to  me  quietly  and  grave- 
ly. Bidding  them  wait  one  moment 
I  went  back  into  the  room. 

"I  found  Alice's  mother  still  on  her 
knees  at  the  bedside,  and  going  to 
her,  I  whispered  as  well  as  I  could, 
the  news  of  the  presence  of  the 
strangers,  and  the  cause  of  their 
errand  to  the  house. 

'  'I  confess  that  I  expected  to  be  met 
with  derision  if  not  anger,  for  dar- 
ing to  intrude  these  strangers  into 
the  house  without  permission  at  such 
a  time,  but  to  my  surprise  the 
sorrowing  mother  rose  to  her  feet 
imploring  me  to  have  them  lose  no 
time  in  coming  to  the  bedside  of  her 
daughter. 

'"It  matters  nothing  who  they  may 
be,  or  what  they  are,'  she  said 
sobbingly,  if  they  can  save  mv 
child.' 
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"I  at  once  went  to  the  door,  and 
beckoned  to  the  two  men  to  enter. 
They  came  in,  going  at  once  to  the 
bedside,  and  placing  their  hands  on 
Alice's  head  commenced  to  pray. 

"The  inspired  words  which  they 
uttered,  thrilled  our  very  souls;  and 
when  we  rose  from  our  knees,  we 
knew  that  our  darling  had  been 
miraculously  snatched  from  the 
grave. 

''I  need  not  tell  the  rest.  You 
have  seen  Alice  and  know  the  perfect 
health  and  happiness  which  she 
possesses. 

"It  is  of  course  unnecessary  for  us 
to  say  that  we  each  and  all  of  us  be- 
came converts  to  that  religion 
through  whose  ministration  we  had 
been  blessed.  Unnecessary,  too, 
perhaps  to  state  that  my  marriage 
with  Alice  was  deferred  until  we 
reached  Utah,  that  it  might  be 
solemnized  with  those  rites  sacred 
to  the  covenants  of  our  adopted 
Church. 

"It  was  at  Christmas  time  that  we 
stood   within  the   edifice  devoted  to 


the  holy  ordinances,  choosing  this 
blessed  date  for  the  solemnization  of 
our  nuptials,  in  commemoration 
of  the  heavenly  gift  which  had  been 
the  sign  following  belief  and  trust 
in  the  name  and  power  of  the  'Pale 
Prince,  whose  word  still  proclaim- 
ed glad  tidings- — peace  and  good 
will  to  all  mankind'  — a  promise  whose 
actual  meaning  was  never  realized  by 
us  until  that  marvelous  miracle 
wrought  alone  by  faith,  brought 
knowledge  and  understanding  to  our 
hearts. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  state, perhaps, 
that  our  home-tent  has  been  pitched 
to  remain  forever  amid  the  hills  set 
apart  to  be  the  'gathering  place  of 
Zion,'  and  still  more  unnecessary, 
perhaps,  to  add  that  amongst  the 
dearest  of  our  many  cherished  friends 
is  our  faithful  benefactress  to  whom 
our  earthly  and  religious  blessings 
are  chiefly  due,  and  whose  heart  is 
now  reaping  the  harvest  of  peace 
and  happiness  so  many  years  denied 
her — old  Suzanne." 

Josephine  Spencer. 
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When  the  fullness  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  restored  to  the 
earth  in  these  the  last  days  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  youthful 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  it  was  coupl- 
ed with  the  divine  injunction  that 
it  should  be  preached  "to  every 
nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people."  (Rev.  xiv,  6.)  Or,  as 
Matthew  records  it  in  the  language 
of  the  Savior,  '  'This  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the 
world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations, 
and  then  shall  the  end  come." 
(Matth.  xxiv,  14.)  Even  before  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  was  organized  on  the  sixth  of 
April,  1830,  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver 
Cowdery,  while  engaged  in  translat- 
ing  the    Book    of    Mormon,    com- 


menced to  preach  the  Gospel  in  its 
purity  in  Harmony,  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  in  Seneca  and  Broome 
counties,  New  York,  and  in  other 
places.  After  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  and  after  a  number  of 
brethren  had  been  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  the  Gospel  (as  it  had 
been  revealed  through  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  by  direct  revelation 
through  him  whom  the  Lord  had 
raised  up  for  that  purpose,)  was 
preached  by  the  "first  Elders"  in 
many  of  the  states  in  the  union,  not 
only  to  the  whites,  but  also  to  a 
number  of  Indian  tribes.  Thus  we 
find  Oliver  Cowdery,  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  and  two  other  Elders  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  people  in 
western  Missouri,  and  to  the  Dela- 
ware Indians   "over  the  boundary" 
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early  in  1 831.  This  was  less  than 
one  year  after  the  Church  was 
organized,  and  the  held  of  their 
operations  was  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles  from  Fayette,  New  York. 

Up  to  1837  the  preaching  of  the 
Elders  was  confined  to  the  United 
States  and  the  British  provinces  in 
America,  but  in  the  year  mentioned 
Apostles  Heber  C.  Kimball  and 
Orson  Hyde,  in  connection  with 
other  Elders,  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  introduced  the  fullness  of 
the  Gospel  successfully  into  Great 
Britain.  Thousands  were  baptized 
in  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Ireland,  and  in  1840  the  gathering 
to  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  commenced 
from  the  British  Isles. 

So  far,  however,  the  preaching  by 
the  Elders  had  been  confined  to  such 
countries  where  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  and  no  attempt  had  as 
yet  been  made  to  comply  with  the 
heavenly  command  which  enjoined 
the  Elders  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  "tongue."  The  first  move  of 
that  kind  was  made  in  1843,  when 
Addison  Pratt  and  other  Elders  were 
sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Before  the  martyrdom  of 
the  Prophet  this  mission  had  baptized 
hundreds  of  the  natives  of  the 
Society  Islands,  and  organized  them 
into  branches  and  conferences  of  the 
Church. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  Saints  had 
passed  through  all  their  mobbings, 
pursecutions  and  drivings  in  Mis- 
souri, Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  had 
located  permanently  in  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  that  foreign 
missions  of  other  tongues  received 
special  attention.  As  soon  as  the 
pioneers  of  Utah  had  provided  pri- 
mitive log  cabins  and  adobe  huts  for 
the  convenience  of  their  families  and 
had  begun  to  produce  from  the 
earth  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
Twelve  Apostles  and  the  Seventies, 
were  reminded  of  their  special  call- 
ing to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  During  the 
exodus   from    Nauvoo,  and  the  jour- 


neyings  in  the  wilderness,  these 
officers  had,  like  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple, been  busily  engaged  in  other 
labors;  but  now  that  a  place  of  rest 
had  been  found  for  the  weary  feet, 
vigorous  missionary  work  was  to  be 
continued,  and  foreign  countries 
which  up  to  that  time  had  not  heard 
the  sound  of  the  everlasting  Gospel 
in  its  purity,  were  remembered.  By 
this  time  also  a  few  foreigners, 
speaking  other  languages  besides  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  had  become 
members  of  the  Church,  and  some 
of  them  were  quite  anxious  to  lift  up 
their  warning  voices  to  their  country- 
men in  the  lands  of  their  nativity. 
This  undoubtedly  had  more  or  less 
influence  upon  the  First  Presidencv 
of  the  Church,  whose  special  atten- 
tion was  thus  drawn  to  several  coun- 
tries of  continental  Europe  who 
already  had  a  few  representatives 
among  the  Saints  in  the  mountains. 
Be  that  as  it  may;  it  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  at  the  general  confer- 
ence of  the  Church  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City  in  October,  1849,  a  list  of  mis- 
sionaries was  presented  for  the  vote 
of  the  Saints,  and  the  following 
named  Elders  were  unanimously 
sustained  as  the  first  missionaries 
who  were  called  from  the  "Valley"  to 
foreign  lands  to  preach  the  Gospel: 

To  England:  Apostle  Franklin 
D.  Richards,  and  Elders  Joseph  W. 
Johnson,  Joseph  W.  Young,  Haden 
W.  Church,  George  B.  Wallace  and 
John  S.  Higbee. 

To  France:  Apostle  John  Taylor, 
and  Elders  Curtis  E.  Bolton  and 
John  Pack. 

To  Italy:  Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow 
and  Elder  Joseph  Toronto. 

To  Denmark:  Apostle  Erastus 
Snow  and  Elder  Peter  Hansen. 

To  Sweden:  Elder  John  E.  Fors- 
green. 

To  the  Society  Islands:  Elders 
Addison  Pratt,  James  Brown  and 
Hiram  Blackwell. 

The  conference  in  which  these  mis- 
sionaries were  publicly  called  was 
held    on    the    sixth    and    seventh    of 
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October,  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
seventh  the  brethren  who  had  been 
appointed  to  go  on  missions  met 
together  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing instructions,  etc.  The  First 
Presidency  proceeded  to  lay  hands 
on  the  members  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  present  and  set  them  apart 
for  their  respective  missions.  The 
Twelve  then  laid  their  hands  on  the 
other  Elders  who  had  been  appointed 
missions  to  the  different  nations  of 
the  earth  and  set  them  apart,  pre- 
dicting their  success  and  the  remark- 
able scenes  that  would  transpire  dur- 
ing their  absence  from  their  families. 
(Mill.  Star,  Vol.  XII,  p.   133.) 

It  was  already  late  in  the  season  to 
cross  the  mountains  and  plains,  and 
consequently  the  Elders  were  com- 
pelled to  make  hasty  preparations  for 
their  journey.  After  taking  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  families  and  friends, 
the  missionaries  gathered  at  the 
mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon  on  the 
nineteenth  of  October,  where  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  met  with  them 
and  organized  them  into  a  little  com- 
pany for  traveling,  by  appointing 
Shadrach  Roundy  captain  and  Jede- 
diah  M.  Grant,  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  company  consisted  of  twelve 
wagons,  forty-two  horses  and  mules, 
one  carriage  and  thirty-five  men 
grouped  as  follows: 

Of  the  Apostles  going  on  missions: 
John  Taylor,  to  France;  Lorenzo 
Snow,  to  Italy;  Erastus  Snow,  to 
Denmark;  Franklin  D.  Richards,  to 
England. 

On  Church  btisiness:  Edward 
Hunter,  Edwin  D.  Woolley,  Joseph 
L.  Heywood. 

On  missions  to  England:  Jacob 
Gates,  George  B.  Wallace,  Joseph 
W.  Young,  Joseph  W.  Johnson,  Job 
Smith,  Haden  W  Church,  John  S. 
Higbee,  Levi  Stewart. 

On  missions  to  France:  Curtis  E. 
Bolton  and  John  Pack. 

On  mission  to  Italy:  Joseph  To- 
ronto. 

On  mission  to  Denmark:  Peter 
O.  Hansen. 


On  mission  to  Sweden:  John  E. 
Forsgreen . 

On  business:  Robert  Pierce,  Geo. 
W.  Hill,  W.  J.  Stewart,  Doctor 
Ezekiel  Lee,  Shadrach  Roundy, 
Russel  Homer,  Perregrine  Sessions, 
Abraham  O.  Smoot,  Jedediah  M. 
Grant,  Charles  Decker  and  Robert 
Graham. 

There  were  also  Colonel  John 
Reese,  merchant  of  New  York,  John 
H.  Kinkade,  merchant  of  St.  Louis, 
Antonio  S.  Duval  (Mr.  Kinkade' s 
driver)  and  Benjamin  Homer  return- 
ing home. 

The  journey  across  the  mountains 
and  the  plains  proved  very  toilsome 
and  unpleasant  at  this  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  "and  were  it  not 
lor  the  mission  of  a  public  nature  on 
which  many  of  us  were  engaged," 
writes  Elder  John  Taylor,  '  'we  should 
have  felt  great  reluctance  at  leaving 
our  comfortable  homes  and  firesides, 
to  combat  the  chilling  winds  and 
pitiless  storms  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains and  the  desert  plains. 
The  snows  have  fallen  on  our  right 
and  left,  before  and  behind,  but  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  fall  on  the 
Sweetwater,  and  another  on  the  day 
of  our  arrival  at  Fort  Kearney  we 
have  escaped  unharmed." 

On  the  seventh  of  December,  1849, 
the  company  arrived  at  old  Fort 
Kearney,  on  the  Missouri  River  in 
the  midst  of  a  fierce  snow  storm. 
A  few  days  later  the  brethren  arrived 
at  Kanesville,  when  the  Saints  were 
overjoyed  at  meeting  friends  from  the 
valley.  They  were  hailed  with 
songs,  the  firing  of  guns  and  other 
tokens  of  joy. 

From  Kanesville  the  missionaries 
took  different  routes  to  the  several 
seaport  towns,  where  they  embarked 
for  England.  The  Saints  in  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Boston  and 
many  other  places  were  kind  to  the 
missionaries  and  contributed  liberally 
of  their  means  to  help  them.  Thus 
the  Elders  were  enabled  to  reach 
their  respective  fields  of  labor. 
Franklin    D.      Richards    landed    in 
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Liverpool  March  29,  1850,  Peter  O. 
I  [arisen  and  others  on  April  8,  fol- 
lowing, Erastus  Snow,  on  the  six- 
teenth, Lorenzo  Snow  on  the  eight- 
eenth and  John  E.  Forsgreen  on  the 
nineteenth  of  April;  while  John 
Taylor,  John  Pack  and  Curtis  E. 
Bolton  arrived  at  the  seaport  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  May. 

The  brethren  who  were  appointed 
to  open  up  new  missionary  fields  on 
continental  Europe,  spent  several 
weeks  in  England  visiting  among  the 
Saints  and  gathering  means  where- 
with to  commence  operations  in  the 
different  countries  to  which  they  had 
been  called.  At  that  time  there  were 
nearly  thirty  thousand  Saints  in 
Great  Britain,  and  some  ot  these 
being  quite  wealthy  contributed 
liberally  of  their  means  toward  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  Elders 
who  soon  afterwards  opened  the 
Gospel  door  to  the  inhabitants  of 
France, Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Elder  Peter  O.  Hansen  was  rather  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  With- 
out waiting  for  Brother  Snow  to  get 
ready,  he  proceeded  to  his  native 
land  (Denmark)  after  a  short  visit 
to  Scotland,  where  the  Saints  fur- 
nished him  with  clothes  and  means 
for  his  mission.  He  arrived  in 
Copenhagen  May  11,  1850,  and 
commenced  missionary  work  among 
his  relatives  and  others  quietly.  But 
he  met  with  no  success.  His  own 
father  would  not  receive  him,  and 
most  of  his  former  friends  also  turned 
a  cold  shoulder  toward  him.  A  little 
pamphlet  entitled  "En  Advarsel  til 
Folket"  (A  warning  to  the  people), 
which  he  wrote  and  had  printed  did 
not  create  much  of  a  stir  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  none  seemed  to  care 
anything  about  the  message  brought 
them  from  America  except  a  few 
honest  and  somewhat  persecuted 
Baptists,  who  listened  with  some 
degree  of  interest  to  what  Elder 
Hansen  told  them  concerning  the 
restoration  of  the  Gospel,  etc.  In 
his  communications  to  Brother  Snow 


who  was  still  in  England,  Elder 
1  lansen  was  thus  unable  to  give  any 
cheering  news  as  to  the  prospect  for 
making  converts  in  Denmark. 

Apostle  Erastus  Snow  spent  sever- 
al weeks  in  England  and  Scotland 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  raising 
means  among  the  British  Saints  to 
enable  him  to  fulfill  his  mission  to 
Denmark.  After  a  pleasant  visit 
with  his  brethren  of  the  Twelve  in 
London,  Elder  Snow  left  that  city 
on  the  eighth  of  June  for  Hull,  ac- 
companied by  Elder  George  P. 
Dykes,  whom  Elder  Snow  had  con- 
cluded to  take  with  him  to  Denmark. 
Brother  Dykes  had  introduced  the 
Gospel  into  a  Norwegian  settlement 
in  La  Salle  County,  Illinois,  in  1842, 
and  had  in  his  intercourse  with  that 
people  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
their  language.  Consequently,  it 
was  reasonaly  supposed  that  he  might 
become  a  great  help  to  Brother 
Snow  in  opening  the  Gospel  door  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Arriving  at  Hull,  Elders 
Snow  and  Dykes  were  joined  by 
Elder  John  E.  Forsgreen,  and  on 
the  eleventh  of  June,  1850,  these 
three  Elders  took  passage  on  the 
steamer  Victoria,  and  arrived  in 
Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Den- 
mark, Friday,  June  14th,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Their 
baggage,  books  and  papers  passed 
the  custom  house  without  any  trou- 
ble, and  Elder  Peter  O.  Hansen, 
who  met  them  at  the  landing,  served 
as  interpreter,  and  conducted  them 
to  a  hotel,  where,  after  being  shown 
into  an  upper  room,  the  four  mis- 
sionaries bowed  in  prayer  together, 
and  offered  up  thanksgiving  to  God, 
and  dedicated  themselves  to  His 
service  in  the  strange  land  unto 
which  they  had  come,  imploring  His 
protection  and  blessings  upon  their 
labors. 

Finding  the  hotel  noisy  and  a 
favorite  resort  for  gaming  and  such 
company  as  would  be  disagreeable 
to  them,  the  missionaries  resolved  to 
seek    a    private    boarding    house   or 
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rent  a  room  in  a  more  retired  place. 
They  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in 
rambling  over  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons making  observations.  They 
called  upon  several  families  "to  try 
their  spirits  and  examine  rooms," 
but  found  no  place  where  the  "ark 
seemed  to  rest." 

The  following  night  was  a  sleep- 
less one  to  Brother  Snow,  though 
the  other  brethren  rested.  He  had 
been  very  sick  coming  up  the  Catte- 
gat,  and  his  nerves  were  in  a  state 
of  feverish  excitement.  The  gaming 
at  the  billiard  tables  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment occupied  by  the  missionaries; 
and  carriages  to  and  from  the  hotel 
dashing  over  the  pavement  immedi- 
ately under  their  window  kept  up  a 
constant  noise  till  the  dawn  of  day. 
Elder  Snow  walked  the  floor  of  his 
room  part  of  the  night,  and  then 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed.  He 
also  prayed  earnestly  that  God 
would  direct  his  footsteps  to  a  peace- 
ful home  and  an  upright  family, 
where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  would 
delight  to  dwell. 

Brother  Snow  did  not  ask  the 
Lord  in  vain.  The  next  morning, 
(Saturday,  June  15th),  when  the 
brethren  set  out  anew  to  find  a  suita- 
ble stopping  place,  they  called  the 
first  thing  on  a  Mr.  Lauritz  B.  Mai- 
ling, who  resided  at  No.  196  Bred- 
gade,  ^then  also  called  Norgesgade), 
of  whom  they  engaged  a  commo- 
dious and  pleasant  upper  room,  into 
which  they  immediately  moved. 
They  also  engaged  their  board  in 
the  family,  and  took  their  meals  with 
Mr.  Mailing  himself,  his  kind-hearted 
wife  and  a  young  lady  of  rank — a  re- 
lative and  inmate  of  the  family. 
These  people  treated  the  Elders 
with  courtesy,  and  soon  became 
interested  in  their  instructions  and 
doctrines.  Subsequently  Mr.  Mai- 
ling and  his  wife  became  members  of 
the  Church,  but  did  not  remain 
faithful. 

On  Sunday,  June  16,  the  mission- 
aries attended  the  meeting  of  a  Mr. 


Peter  C.  Monster,  a  Baptist  reformer, 
who  had  suffered  much  persecution 
because  of  his  religious  belief,  which 
differed  materially  from  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  land — the 
Lutheran  faith.  This  man  received 
the  Elders  in  a  most  friendly  and 
cordial  manner,  and  promised  to  call 
on  them  at  their  lodging  place  the 
following  day.  In  the  afternoon 
Captain  Simonsen  (father  of  the 
young  lady  who  resided  with  Mr. 
Mailing),  visited  the  family,  dined 
and  spent  the  evening  with  the 
brethren.  This  gentleman  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  many  years.  He  had 
also  been  a  teacher  of  several  lan- 
guages and  was  sufficiently  fluent  in 
English  to  carry  on  a  conversation. 
The  brethren  obtained  much  valuable 
information  from  him  concerning  the 
country  and  its  people,  and  their 
manners  and  habits. 

Mr.  Monster  called  on  the  Monday, 
according  to  appointment.  He  had 
acquired  while  in  prison,  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  English  language 
to  read  and  understand  it;  but  he 
spoke  it  very  imperfectly.  He  re- 
lated to  the  brethren  the  history  of 
his  preaching  and  persecution  which 
they  could  fully  appreciate,  as  they 
were  so  much  like  the  scenes  that 
they  had  passed  through.  In  listen- 
ing to  nim  the  brethren  saw  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  taught  him 
much  and  that  he  preached  the 
correct  outlines  of  the  Gospel  and 
many  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  the 
latter  days.  The  Elders  in  turn  told 
him  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  His 
people  in  America,  and  explained  the 
nature  of  the  message  which  they 
had  come  to  deliver  to  the  Danish 
people.  They  told  him  furthermore 
that  they  had  not  come  to  undo 
what  the  Lord  had  done  by  him,  but 
that  they  had  something  to  offer  him 
which  would  enable  him  and  his 
friends  to  receive  more  abundantly, 
and  obtain  greater  power  to  do  good. 
He  seemed  much  pleased  with  their 
testimony  and  invited  the  Elders  to 
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visit  his  house  and  family  which  they 
promised  to  do  another  day. 

On  Tuesday  (June  i8),  Elders 
Snow  and  Dykes  visited  the  honor- 
able Walter  Forward,  United  States 
minister,  to  whom  Elder  Snow  had 
an  introductory  letter  from  Senator 
Cooper.  Mr.  Forward  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  from  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  formerly  a  member  of 
President  Harrison's  cabinet.  The 
brethren  found  him  a  frank  and  gen- 
erous gentleman  of  the  "old  school." 
He  welcomed  them  cordially  and 
made  a  great  many  enquiries  about 
the  Mormon  people  and  their  relig- 
ious faith.  Being  acquainted  with  their 
general  history,  he  expressed  himself 
very  liberally  with  regard  to  their 
unhallowed  persecutions  in  America. 
He  invited  the  brethren  to  continue 
their  intercourse  with  him  and 
promised  to  render  them  any  aid 
which  was  within  his  power  to  give. 

On  Wednesday,  June  19,  Elder 
John  E.  Forsgreen  took  leave  of  his 
fellow  missionaries  in  Copenhagen, 
bound  for  Sweden,  his  native  land, 
there  to  open  up  a  missionary  field 
among  his  countrymen.  "He  took 
leave  of  us,"  writes  Brother  Snow, 
"with  our  blessings  upon  his  head, 
and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  though 
his  eyes  were  full  of  tears  and  his 
heart  ready  to  burst.  He  goes  by 
steamboat  to  Gefle,  high  up  on  the 
Swedish  shore  of  the  Baltic. 
In  that  vicinity  he  hopes  to  find  his 
father,  from  whom  he  has  been  absent 
nearly  twenty  years."  We  shall 
have  something  to  say  about  Brother 
Forsgreen' s  mission  to  Sweden  in  a 
future  article. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth 
Elders  Dykes  and  Hansen  visited 
Mr.  Monster  and  imparted  to  him 
much  more  instruction,  with  which 
he  seemed  much  elated  and  said  that 
he  wished  to  investigate  the  work 
thoroughly  and  store  his  mind  with 
the  evidence  of  its  truth  that  he 
might  be  able  to  lead  his  flock 
with  him.  Meantime  the  brethren 
had    visited    several    other    families, 


endeavoring  to  sow  the  seed  of  the 
Gospel  as  best  they  could,  Brother 
Hansen  acting  as  an  interpreter. 

On  Sunday,  June  23rd,  Elder 
Snow  accompanied  Mr.  Monster  on 
a  visit  to  Ishoi,  a  little  town  about 
ten  English  miles  from  Copenhagen, 
and  where  then  was  a  small  branch 
of  Mr.  Monster's  Baptist  Church. 
Brother  Snow  was  introduced  to  the 
people,  who  then  addressed  them 
aided  by  Mr.  Monster,  who  acted  as 
interpreter. 

The  Elders  continued  their  labors 
quietly  among  the  people,  visiting  a 
number  of  families,  bearing  testi- 
mony, answering  questions,  etc., 
and  they  soon  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  circle  of  friends 
who  were  earnestly  investigating  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  On  Sunday 
the  twenty-first  of  July,  they  held 
their  first  meeting  at  the  house  of 
Peter  Beckstrom,  who  lived  on  Store 
Kongens  Gade,  (Great  King  Street. ) 
A  spirit  of  investigation  was  mani- 
fested among  those  who  attended  the 
little  meeting,  especially  among  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Monster. 

During  the  following  week  Mr. 
Monster  advised  his  disciples  not  to 
hold  any  more  family  meetings,  for 
fear  of  calling  forth  persecutions 
and  hatred,  which  he  said  might 
result  in  the  American  Elders  being 
banished  from  the  country;  and  he 
discouraged  the  zeal  with  which  some 
of  his  members  were  investigating 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  he  called  the  missionaries 
from  the  "Valley."  But  his  warning 
came  too  late;  the  seed  sown  had 
commenced  to  take  root,  and  by  the 
first  of  August  there  were  eight  or 
ten  of  his  flock  who  had  concluded 
to  be  baptized.  They  went  to  him 
and  told  him  of  their  intention,  but 
he  advised  them  in  the  strongest 
terms  not  to  take  a  step  of  that  kind. 
It  appears  that  when  Mr.  Monster 
found  that  his  friends  from  America 
intended  to  organize  a  Church  of 
their  own,  independent  of  his,  he 
felt  grieved  and  disappointed,  and  he 
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gradually  withdrew  from  his  associ- 
ations with  the  Elders  and  finally 
hardened  his  heart,  and  rejected  the 
truths  which  he  previously  had 
accepted  while  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Elder  Snow  and  his  breth- 
ren. Not  so,  however,  with  many 
of  his  flock,  who,  fully  convinced 
that  the  message  brought  them  from 
America  was  of  God,  received  it  with 
open  hearts,  and  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Church  through  the 
channel  which  God  had  appointed. 
Elder  Snow  urged  no  one  to  be  bap- 
tized, but  rather  held  them  back, 
advising  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion. But  finally  the  Lord  warned 
him  in  a  dream  to  do  so  no  longer. 
Consequently,  he  called  a  little 
meeting  of  the  believers  on  the 
eleventh  of  August  when  Brother 
Hansen  read  to  them  the  Articles  of 
Faith  and  several  extracts  of  revela- 
tions which  he  had  translated,  and 
Brother  Snow,  through  Elder  Han- 
sen as  interpreter,  gave  them  wise 
and  timely  instructions,  and  appoint- 
ed the  next  day  as  the  time  for  bap- 
tism. 

Monday,  the  twelfth  ol  August, 
1850,  will  always  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  important  days  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  And  throughout  future 
generations  that  day  will  be  cele- 
brated by  thousands.  On  the  even- 
ing of  that  memorable  day,  an  Apostle 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  quietly 
wended  his  way  along  one  of  those 
straight  and  beautifully  paved  streets 
of  Copenhagen  leading  toward  Os- 
terbro,  followed  by  a  little  group  of 
people,  men  and  women,  whose  in- 
tentions were  entirely  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  city,  which  was  then  resting  in 
the  twilight  of  a  beautiful  Danish 
summer  evening.  Had  it  been  an- 
nounced that  a  real  baptism  by  im- 
mersion was  contemplated,  thou- 
sands of  people  would  through  curi- 
osity, have  joined  the  procession, 
and  followed  it  for  miles,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the 


performance  of  a  ceremony,  the  like 
of  which  had  never  been  known  be- 
fore in  the  land  of  the  '  'melancholy 
Dane."  But  the  little  select  com- 
pany which  kept  its  own  counsel 
proceeded  on  its  way  till  "Gronnin- 
gen"  (the  Green),  near  Osterbro 
was  reached;  then  turning  toward 
the  beach  the  walk  was  continued 
along  ' '  Langelinie, ' '  and  thence  along 
a  private  road  following  the  seashore 
until  nearly  opposite  "Kalkbrsen- 
deriet"  (the  lime  kilns),  where  a  halt 
was  made.  The  little  company  then 
divided  into  little  groups,  the  women 
separating  themselves  from  the  men. 
The  arranging  of  proper  toilet  was 
then  in  order,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
everything  was  ready. 

A  young  man  of  medium  size  then 
steps  forth  and  wades  boldly  out  into 
the  clear  and  beautiful  waters  of  Ore- 
sund — the  well  known  sound  which 
separates  the  island  of  Zealand  from 
Sweden  and  affords  direct  connec- 
tion between  the  Cattegat  and  the 
Baltic.  This  is  the  young  Apostle 
Erastus  Snow.  He  is  followed  by  a 
rather  tall,  slim  personage,  and  after 
getting  into  water  of  sufficient  depth 
the  Apostle  raises  his  right  hand  to- 
ward heaven,  while  with  his  left  he 
grasps  the  folded  hands  of  his  com- 
panion. Those  on  shore  follow  the 
movements  with  the  closest  attention 
and  listen  almost  breathlessly  while 
the  Apostle  in  somewhat  broken 
Danish  utters  the  following  words: 
"Ole  Ulrich  Christian  Monster,  Med 
Fuldmagt  fra  Jesum  Christum  dober 
jeg  Deg  i  Faderens,  Sonnens  og  den 
Helligaands  Navn.  Amen."  The 
next  thing  noticed  by  the  interested 
spectators  is  a  backward  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  tall  personage,  a 
splash  in  the  water,  his  complete  dis- 
appearance in  the  liquid  element  for 
a  moment,  and  then  his  rising  to  the 
surface  to  assume  his  former  erect 
position  by  the  side  of  his  companion 
the  Apostle. 

This  was  the  first  baptism  ever 
performed  by  divine  authority  in  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark.    Like  George 
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D.  Watt,  the  first  man  baptized  in 
England,  Mr.  Monster  was  the  first 
person  baptized  in  Denmark.  And 
while  Brother  Watt  was  followed  by 
eight  others  into  the  river  Ribble,  on 
July  30,  1837,  Bro  Monster  was  fol- 
lowed by  fourteen  others  into  the 
waters  of  Oresund  on  August  12, 
1850.  The  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  that  this  man  Monster,  the  first 
person  baptized  in  Denmark,  is  not 
the  Baptist  preacher,  Peter  C.  Mon- 
ster who  first  received  the  Elders  in 
Copenhagen.  The  preacher  never 
joined  the  Church,  but  Ole  N.  C. 
Monster  died  as  a  faithful  member  of 
the  same,  May  13,  1884,  at  Petty ville, 
Sanpete  County,  Utah. 

The  names  of  the  fifteen  who  were 
thus  baptized  as  the  first  fruits  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  Denmark 
are  as  follows:  Ole  Ulrick  Christian 
Monster  and  wife  (Marie),  Hans 
Larsen  (Pramstikker)  and  wife 
(Helena),  Andreas  C.  S.  Hansen 
and  wife  (Anna),  Johan  B.  Forster 
and  wife  (Henriette),  Andreas  Aa- 
green,  Swedish  by  birth,  Anna 
Beckstrom,  wife  of  Peter  Beckstrom, 
Johanne  Andersen,  an  unmarried 
woman,  Marie  Nielson,  an  unmarried 
woman,  Jacobsen  (a  shoemaker), 
Langstorff  (a  shoemaker),  and  a  man 
whose  name  is  forgotten. 

There  were,  according  to  Elder 
Snow's  report,  eight  men  and  seven 
women  baptized.  Unhappily  the  first 
record  of  the  Copenhagen  branch, 
kept  by  Brother  Johan  B.  Forster  is 
lost;  otherwise  further  details  could 
be  given.  Anna  Beckstrom,  who  sub- 
sequently married  Apostle  Erastus 
Snow,  was  the  first  woman  baptized. 
She    is    still    alive    and    resides    in 


the     eighteenth     ward,    Salt      Lake 
City. 

On  Wednesday,  August  14,  1850, 
Elders  Snow,  Hansen  and  Dykes 
together  with  most  of  those  who  had 
been  baptized,  assembled  in  the 
house  of  Peter  Beckstrom  in  Store 
Kongensgade,  on  which  occasion  the 
ordinance  of  laying  on  hands  for  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
administered  for  the  first  time  by 
divine  authority  in  Denmark,  and 
those  baptized  were  confirmed  mem- 
bers of  the  Church. 

Thus  was  the  key  turned  and  the 
fullness  of  the  Gospel  successfully 
introduced  among  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Vikings.  I  do  not  think 
that  either  Brother  Snow  or  his 
missionary  companions  at  the  time 
when  the  first  fifteen  converts  were 
baptized  in  Denmark  had  any  con- 
ception of  how  great  the  multitude 
would  be  that  was  destined  to  follow 
the  example  of  those  first  fruits. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  was  revealed  to 
them  at  that  early  day  what  an  active 
and  prominent  part  the  Scandinavian 
element  subsequently  would  take  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  At  the  present 
time  one  may  go  where  he  chooses 
throughout  all  the  Stakes  of  Zion, 
and  in  nearly  all  the  five  or  six  hun- 
dred settlements  of  the  Saints  exist- 
ing at  the  present  time  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  he  will  find  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  hardy  and  industii- 
ous  race  from  little  Denmark  and  from 
the  lands  of  the  midnight  sun.  And 
furthermore  he  will  find  that  they,  as 
a  rule,  are  numbered  among  the  most 
faithful  and  true  of  Zion's  noble  sons 
and  daughters.  Andrew  Jenson. 
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xni.  position    of  sermons.       Composition 

the  sermon— classification.  as   ordinarily   used  has  so   narrow  a 

In  my   last  article  I   promised  to  meaning  that  a  few  words  in  explana- 

commence,  in  this   opening  number  tion    seem    necessary.       I     can,   for 

of  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Con-  instance,  imagine  some  of  my  readers 

tributor,  a  discussion  on  the  com-  saying:    "Well,    I    don't    believe    in 
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composing  sermons.  That  smacks 
too  much  of  sectarianism.  What  is 
'composing  a  sermon'  but  cutting 
and  drying  it  and  getting  it  all  ready 
to  speak  like  a  piece?' ' 

To  such  young  men  composition 
means  the  irksome  task  of  transferring 
thought  to  paper.  There  is  in  this 
sense  a  painful  farewell  clinging  to 
the  word.  It  reminds  them  of  school 
days  when  the  agony  of  essay- 
writing  recurred  at  stated  intervals 
in  connection  with  language  work. 
Nor  is  this  memory  keen  and  hate- 
ful without  good  grounds.  So 
wretched  have  been  composition- 
methods  in  the  past  that  I  have 
known  whole  classes  to  look  forward 
to  the  day  with  a  dread  not  unlike 
that  with  which  the  victim  of  ague 
awaits  the  chills  and  fever. 

"And  so  they  want  us  to  'com- 
pose' our  sermons  now.  Well,  that 
lets  me  out.  I  don't  want  to  preach, 
if  that's  the  case.  I  don't  think  I 
could  enjoy  the  Spirit  if  I  had  to 
'compose.'  Judging  by  past  recol- 
lections, I  am  afraid  I  should  breathe 
something  bad  into  the  Gospel. ' ' 

Now,  it  has  perhaps  not  occurred 
to  such  preachers  that  every  thought 
they  ever  uttered  is  composition, 
and  differs  from  the  bugbear  sentences 
of  their  school-boy  memory,  only  in 
not  being  set  down  between  the 
capital  letter  and  the  period.  'Com- 
pose'— why,  you  cannot  escape  it 
save  by  suicide.  Every  question 
you  ask,  every  explanation  you 
make,  every  story  you  tell,  every 
sermon  you  preach,  every  prayer 
you  utter — is  composition.  You 
have  composed  volumes  already,  and 
volumes  remain  yet  for  composition. 
One  of  these  is  undoubtedly  a  love 
story,  more  thrilling  perhaps  (to 
you)  than  anything  Dickens  ever 
penned. 

Of  course  these  volumes  are  not 
in  black  and  white,  which  on  the 
whole  must  be  counted  a  blessed 
thing  for  humanity.  I  make  this 
last  remark  deliberately:  for  the  fact 
that   you    hate    composition-writing 


is  strong  evidence  that  you  do  it 
poorly,  and  the  reason  you  hate 
composing  on  paper  is  that  you  are 
made  to  gaze  upon  your  own  crea- 
tions; whereas  composing  upon  the 
air  relieves  you  from  looking  upon 
the  deformities  of  the  children  ot 
your  brain.  In  the  latter  case  the 
pleasure  and  agony  are  unjustly 
divided:  you  get  the  first,  and  your 
audience  the  last. 

Now  as  regards  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  composition-work  that 
Latter-day  Saint  Elders  must '  do 
I  take  no  concern  in  this  series 
other  than  to  remark  in  passing  that 
the  success  attained  in  any  line  of 
life  will  be  commensurate  with  the 
ability  to  compose  or  express  thought 
in  that  line;  on  the  one  subject  of 
preaching,  however,  I  am  very  much 
concerned,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
purpose  of  these  articles  to  be  so  con- 
cerned, but  because  I  shall  listen  to 
sermons,  and  their  composition  will 
be  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure  or 
pain  according  to  the  skill  or  want  of 
skill  of  the  preachers.  The  choosing 
of  a  subject  has  been  discussed  at 
some  length,  profitably  it  is  hoped, 
and  it  will  now  be  in  order  to  inquire 
as  to  the  best  method  of  treating  the 
subject  chosen,  in  other  words  how 
best  to  compose  the  sermon. 

Before  proceeding  directly  to  this 
theme,  let  me  indulge  one  more 
paragraph  by  way  of  preface.  Many 
of  our  Elders  speak  sneeringly  of 
rhetoric,  elocution,  and  kindred 
studies  in  connection  with  preaching. 
If  some  Elder  has  delivered  a  par- 
ticularly telling  sermon,  they  remark 
in  describing  it:  "That  was  preach- 
ing which  went  to  the  heart — no 
display  of  rhetoric  or  elocution 
there. ' '  And  thus  they  seek  to  con- 
vey the  thought  that  these  studies 
tend  to  artificiality — that  they  are 
trappings  which  a  speaker  wears  as 
he  may  a  fancy  cloak,  to  be  put  on 
or  laid  aside  as  occasion  may  demand. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  these  critics  have  never 
looked  inside    a    work   on   rhetoric; 
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and  in  the  second  place,  they  proba- 
bly base  their  estimate  of  these 
studies  upon  the  vain  struttings  of 
amateurs  whose  smattering  has  all 
run  into  vanity.  These  amateurs 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  studied 
rhetoric,  save  in  the  sense  that  Pat 
went  through  college;  for  against 
nothing  is  rhetoric  so  severe  in  its 
condemnation  as  against  the  vapid, 
empty  displays  of  would-be  rheto- 
ricians. 

The  fact  is,  rhetoric  makes  a  busi- 
ness* of  studying  whatever  is  effective 
in  composition,  and  seeks  to  know 
why  it  is  effective,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  elocution  as  to  delivery.  The 
body  ol  laws  and  principles  present- 
ed by  these  sciences  are  the  observa- 
tions and  deductions  of  ages  as  to 
the  most  effective  way  of  communi- 
cating thought;  and  it  is  quite  safe 
to  say  that  no  man  ever  excelled  in 
the  one  or  the  other,  save  as  he  did 
so  by  compliance  with  these  laws 
and  principles. 

But  what  of  this  great  writer  and 
that  great  speaker — men  who  never 
took  a  single  lesson  in  these  arts?  I 
repeat,  their  triumphs  are  due  solely 
to  their  practical  application  of  these 
principles  and  laws.  They  may  not 
know  that^  they  are  following  these 
laws,  any  more  than  does  the  flower- 
girl  who  arranges  a  bouquet  to  per- 
fection, although  she  may  not  know 
the  first  definition  in  the  science  of 
the  harmony  of  colors.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  only 
rhetoricians  are  those  who  have 
studied  rhetoric.  It  is  equally  a 
mistake  for  those  who  find  them- 
selves possessed  of  a  natural  literary 
taste  to  imagine  that  they  do  not 
need  to  cultivate  it.  And  if  these 
need  to  study  the  laws  of  composi- 
tion, how  much  more  do  they  need 
to  do  it  who  have  no  natural  taste! 

Let  us  then  hear  no  more  ridi- 
culing of  these  important  aids  to 
self-culture.  The  man  who  indulges 
in  such  sneers  exhibits  simply  his 
own  stupidity.  Let  him  rather  sur- 
round   himself    with    a    number    of 


first-class  text-books  on  these  neg- 
lected branches,  and  seek  thereby  to 
improve  daily  his  oral  and  written 
composition. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  where  I 
may  remark  upon  the  difficulties  of 
writing  a  treatise  on  preaching.  I 
am  dealing  with  a  very  technical 
subject,  which,  to  be  treated  in  a 
scientific  way,  must  presuppose  a 
class  of  readers  familiar  with  rheto- 
rical principles  and  laws.  But  I 
cannot  proceed  on  such  an  assump- 
tion. I  must  write  for  readers  many 
of  whom  are  unfamiliar  even  with 
grammar.  As  compensation  for  this 
deficiency  they  are,  I  believe,  more 
than  ordinarily  gifted  with  native 
common  sense.  It  is  to  this  faculty 
I  shall  address  my  remarks  on  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  ser- 
mons. It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  I  shall  succeed  in  making 
the  subject  intelligible. 

To  begin  then,  let  me  observe 
that  the  sermons  or  discourses  we 
listen  to  in  this  Church  differ  widely 
from  one  another,  not  merely  as  re- 
gards degree  of  perfection,  but  as 
regards  almost  any  other  particular 
that  may  be  used  as  a  criterion.  Per- 
haps there  are  but  few  of  my  readers 
who  have  not  already  made  this  ob- 
servation. Manifestly  then,  before 
we  shall  be  able  to  proceed  intelligi- 
bly, it  will  be  necessary  to  classify  if 
possible  these  various  methods  of 
preaching. 

It  is  a  very  important  considera- 
tion to  know  the  force  and  general 
tendency  of  each  kind  of  sermon. 
A  day  or  two  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
witness  the  dexterity  of  a  certain 
carpenter  at  work.  He  had  a  dozen 
tools  about  him  that  I  had  never 
seen  before.  Upon  my  remarking 
this  he  said:  "Yes,  I  can  get  through 
as  much  work  in  a  day  as  three 
ordinary  carpenters  with  the  old- 
time  tools.  You  see  each  of  these 
is  adapted  for  a  particular  kind  of 
work  and  does  it  better  and  faster 
than  any  possible  combination  of 
other  tools."      And   I   thought  how 
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effective  preaching  might  be  made  if 
the  preacher  were  but  well  acquaint- 
ed with  all  his  tools  and  knew  ex- 
actly when  and  how  to  use  each! 

But  to  classify  all  the  oral  compo- 
sitions that  pass  under  the  name  of 
preaching  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
do.  For  instance,  from  what  point 
of  view  shall  they  be  judged?  Per- 
haps we  shall  gain  some  useful  hints, 
if  we  classify  them  in  turn  from 
various  standpoints. 

One  classification  might  be  based 
on  the  method  of  composing — 
whether  it  be  oral  or  written,  and 
whether,  if  oral,  it  be  studied  or  ex- 
temporaneous. On  this  head  there 
is  little  to  say.  The  oral  method  is 
the  only  one  that  obtains  favor 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints,  the 
oral  impromptu  or  unstudied.  The 
low  ebb  to  which  our  preaching  has 
sunk  is  owing  to  this  latter  qualifica- 
tion. Oral  composition  may  be 
good,  but  impromptu  composition  is 
generally  bad.  You  see  I  am  harp- 
ing on  my  old  complaint.  We  take 
no  thought,  but  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  speak  what  happens  to  come 
into  our  heads.  If  I  were  a  believer 
in  chance  creations,  I  might  have  a 
little  hope  that  sermons  logical  and 
forceful  would  eventually  grow  out 
of  this  catch-as-catch-can  method  of 
preaching;  but  as  it  is,  I  have  grave 
fears  that  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion will  grow  more  desultory  and 
scatter-brained,  if  the  method  con- 
tinues. As  to  written  sermons  I 
have  no  desire  to  change  the  con- 
current opinion  of  our  people.  I 
take  this  stand  not  because  of  the 
argument  that  the  Spirit  cannot  in- 
spire a  written  sermon  as  well  as  an 
oral  one.  Latter-day  Saints  know 
better  than  this.  It  was  by  the 
written,  not  the  oral  sermon  that  the 
Presidency  communicated  with  the 
Church  during  the  raid.  But  I  favor 
the  oral  because  it  is  the  natural,  the 
untrammeled  way  to  the  human 
heart.  The  true  preacher  is  the 
spiritual  focus  of  his  congregation. 
Their    dumb    wants   and  aspirations 


converge  in  him,  and  he  by  the  aid 
of  the  Spirit  bends  back  the  silent 
current,  transmuting  it  into  a  golden 
stream  of  articulated  truths.  Now 
if  he  be  not  within  the  influence  of 
such  human  heart-throbs  while  com- 
posing, he  may  indeed  invent  ex- 
pressions for  these  truths,  but  will 
his  inventions  chime  with  the  feel- 
ings of  his  hearers? 

But  while,  on  general  principles,  I 
should  oppose  the  method  of  writing 
sermons,  still  if  asked  to  prescribe 
the  directest  cure  for  the  ills  of 
Latter-day  Saint  preaching,  I  should 
say  to  nine  Elders  out  of  ten:  "Sit 
down  and  write  out  a  dozen  ser- 
mons!" Nor  is  there  the  least  sug- 
gestion of  irony  in  this  advice, 
although  I  am  well  aware  that  I  could 
take  no  keener  vengeance  on  the 
rambling  preacher  than  to  make 
such  a  requirement  of  him. 

"Reading,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
"maketh  a  full  man,  conversation  a 
ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact 
man."  Now  exactness  is  one  of  the 
things  we  need  most.  Our  thoughts, 
like  little  chickens,  scatter  aimlessly 
over  the  field  of  discussion.  It  needs 
the  eagle  eye  of  exactness  hovering 
over  to  call  them  in  and  make  them 
move  to  one  common  impulse.  By 
the  time  the  first  sermon  is  written, 
these  Elders  will  have  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  their  vagueness, 
with  their  meaningless  repetition  of 
worn-out  phrases,  and  with  their 
aimless  scattering  of  random  thoughts. 
They  will  discover  also  that,  like  the 
chickens,  their  ideas  hitherto  spread 
out  through  an  hour  or  more  of 
desultory  talk,  can  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  surprisingly  small   space. 

If  this  knowledge  could  be  brought 
home  to  our  preachers,  who  can  cal- 
culate the  life  and  force  that  would 
come  at  once  to  our  Sunday  meet- 
ings? Writing  out  a  few  sermons 
will  do  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  these 
sermons  are  to  be  read  after  they  are 
written.  They  are  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  preachers.  I  only  urge 
that  the  doctor  occasionally  swallow 
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his  own  pills,  that  he  may  properly 
judge  of  their  effect  upon  his  patients. 

A  second  classification  of  sermons 
might  be  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
congregation  addressed.  Here  we 
shall  have  to  take  into  account  the 
age  and  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  hearers  and  the  nature  of  the 
meeting.  Let  us  consider  first  how 
age  should  make  a  difference  in  the 
sermon. 

Under  this  head  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  remarks  appro- 
priate for  the  Primary  Association, 
for  Sunday  School,  for  the  M.  I. 
Associations,  and  for  general  Sabbath 
meetings.  It  is  surely  plain  to  all  that 
age  alone  must  make  a  difference  in 
the  kind  of  sermon  suitable  for  these 
different  associations.  Not  only  must 
the  delivery  vary, but  the  subject-mat- 
ter, and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  i.  e., 
by  narration,  by  description,  by  ex- 
position, by  argument,  or  by  per- 
suasion, must  likewise  be  adapted  to 
a  different  order  of  mind  activity  with 
each  age.  Clear  as  is  this  distinction 
in  theory,  I  have  seen  very  few 
Elders  capable  of  observing  it  in 
practice.  If  called,  for  instance,  to 
address  a  Sunday  School,  they  begin 
in  the  stereotyped,  grown-up  fashion: 
"Brethren  and  sisters,  we  are  living 
in  momentous  times,  and  it  behooves 
us  to  be,"  etc. — talking  quite  over 
the  heads  of  the  children  who  in  the 
meanwhile  wriggle  and  squirm  as  if 
their  little  bodies  were  built  upon 
spiral  coils. 

It  is  of  course  impracticable  in  this 
connection  to  point  out  what  should 
be  the  character  of  discourses  suited 
to  each  of  these  ages.  Sufficient  for 
my  purpose  if  the  critical  attention 
of  my  readers  be  directed  to  the 
problem.  Let  the  Elder  who  is  really 
in  earnest  to  find  out  the  best  way, 
give  his  children  an  hour  of  his  time 
each  evening,  and  observe  the  vary- 
ing effect  of  now  this  method  now 
that  upon  the  susceptible  minds  of 
the  toddlers  round  his  knee.  I  know 
■of  no  better  way  to  discover  the  true 


method  of  preaching,  at  least  as  re- 
gards instruction  addressed  to  the 
young. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
narrative  method  interests  children 
and  all  adults  whose  minds  have  not 
grown  with  their  bodies.  The  per- 
suasive method,  appealing  as  it  does 
to  the  emotional  faculties,  which  are 
generally  awake  even  when  intellect- 
uality is  quite  asleep,  comes  next  in 
the  order  of  easy  comprehension. 
The  exposition  or  explanatory  meth- 
od, and  the  method  of  argumenta- 
tion, dealing  as  they  do  with  abstract 
principles,  can  be  used  to  advantage 
only  where  the  mentality  is  fairly  well 
developed. 

The  intelligence  of  the  audience 
addressed  must  next  be  considered. 
He  is  a  poor  preacher  indeed  who 
leaves  this  out  of  account.  Is  it  a 
congregation  of  outsiders  or  of  church 
members?  What  is  their  general  in- 
telligence? From  what  countries 
came  they?  What  are  their  tradi- 
tions, their  prejudices,  their  occupa- 
tions, their  social  and  domestic  vir- 
tues and  vices?  Do  they  read  ? 
What?  The  answer  to  these  and  a 
score  of  similar  questions  will  place 
the  speaker  on  an  eminence  where 
he  can  make  his  remarks  tell  for 
good.  He  should  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  thinking  that  the  mind  is 
matured  simply  because  the  body  is 
full  grown.  I  verily  believe  that  in 
a  majority  of  congregations  in  Zion 
today  most  good  can  be  done  by 
methods  adapted  in  composition  to 
the  minds  of  children  disguised  by 
trimmings  to  suit  the  minds  of  adults. 

Sermons  must  also  be  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  What 
is  appropriate  for  one  occasion  is 
manifestly  out  of  place  for  another, 
yet  we  have  some  old  larks  among 
us  that  sing  the  same  song  in  all 
weathers  and  in  all  seasons.  Think 
of  an  Elder  so  wedded  to  a  single 
subject  that  he  will  preach  a  whole 
hour  on  marriage  when  the  occasion 
is  a  funeral  !  Yet  this  is  an  actual 
occurrence. 
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We  have  thus  far  classified  ser- 
mons ( i )  with  reference  to  the  pains 
taken  in  composing,  and  (2)  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
gregation addressed;  but  these  do 
not  touch  the  inherent  qualities  of 
the  discourse,  consequently, 

We  shall  base  a  third  classification 
on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
sermon  itself.  An  ideal  division 
under  this  head  would  be  to  consider 
sermons  as  addressed  (a)  to  the  un- 
derstanding, (&)  to  the  imagination, 
(<r)  to  the  passions,  and  (d)  to  the 
will.  But  this  arrangement  would 
be  more  fanciful  than  practical,  and 
Latter-day  Saint  sermons  are  nothing 
if  not  practical.  They  are  unique 
in  that  they  defy  the  ordinary  rules 
of  rhetoric  as  applied  to  sacred  com- 
position. By  this  I  mean  that  I 
can  gain  very  little  that  is  applicable 
to  my  purpose  from  a  rhetorical 
study  of  sectarian  sermons.  If  my 
divisions  therefore  be  chargeable  as 
illogical,  they  will  at  least  have  the 
merit  of  being  real,  and  of  following 
the  actual  lines  of  our  preaching; 
and  the  empiricism,  if  such  there  be, 
must  be  charged  to  the  practice  not 
to  me,  the  mere  recorder  of  the 
practice. 

The  first  class,  then,  that  claims 
consideration  is  the  missionary  or 
doctrinal  sermon.  Its  nature  is  argu- 
mentative and  its  purpose  conviction. 
It  aims  by  instructing  the  under- 
standing and  by  controverting  erro- 
neous doctrines  to  convert  the  listener 
to  the  truth.  Three  books — Spen- 
cer's Letters,  the  Voice  of  Warning, 
and  Orson  Pratt's  Works — have 
almost  created  this  kind  of  preach- 
ing. The  first  is  polemical  and  fair- 
ly bristles  with  the  spirit  of  debate. 
The  second  is  illustrative  arid  pro- 
ceeds on  the  principle  of  drawing 
comparisons.  The  third  is  argu- 
mentative— a  closely  woven  network 
of  theology  from  the  meshes  of 
which  no  man  can  escape  who  will 
admit  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

But  now  consider  for  a  moment 
the  kind  of  minds  toward  which  two 


of  these  books — Spencer's  Letters 
and  Orson  Pratt's  Works  —  are 
directed.  Are  they  not  minds  re- 
sembling those  of  the  authors — minds 
intellectually  awake,  capable  of  ap- 
perceiving  principle  in  the  abstract  ? 
But  how  many  such  minds  are  there 
in  the  world  ?  Ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  men  and  women 
among  the  masses  are  utterly  con- 
crete, basing  their  belief  upon  im- 
mediate and  palpable  example. 
Argumentative  discourses,  requiring 
as  they  do  an  awakened  intellectual- 
ity, are  generally  meaningless  to  men 
whose  reasoning  faculties  slumber. 
Occasionally  such  people  may  be 
awakened  through  the  emotion  of 
combativeness,  which  is  ever  alert  to 
a  chance  for  debate.  If  they  can  but 
be  induced  to  investigate,  which  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  if  their 
intellectual  faculties  can  be  aroused 
to  these  principles,  the  missionary  or 
doctrinal  sermon  is  very  effective. 
But  this  is  a  rare  thing  in  the  fields 
where  our  Elders  preach  today. 
Congregations  in  the  world  are  at- 
tracted by  our  hymns,  and  manifest 
a  dumb  astonishment  at  our  prodigal 
quotation  of  Scripture,  but  they  go 
away  unstirred:  they  are  not  aroused 
to  the  point  of  intellectual  investiga- 
tion. And  to  me  the  reason  is  plain. 
This  kind  of  sermon  is  directed  to 
apartments  of  the  mind  in  which 
these  people  do  not  live — chambers 
in  which  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of 
generations  have  accumulated. 

The  period  when  Elders  Pratt  and 
Spencer  were  active  missionaries  was 
an  age  of  doctrinal  polemics.  A 
score  of  churches  had  their  rise  about 
this  time,  based  upon  different  inter- 
pretations of  doctrine.  Numerous 
independent  associations  were  formed 
to  study  the  Scriptures.  All  sects 
appealed  to  the  Bible  as  the  end  of 
argument.  Christians,  so-called, 
everywhere  reverenced  the  word  of 
God,  and  made  an  intellectual  effort 
to  apprehend  it.  Religion  had  then 
to  do  with  the  head  as  well  as  with 
the  heart.   Under  these  circumstances 
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no  sermon  could  be  more  popular 
than  that  of  which  Orson  Pratt's 
"Kingdom  of  God"  is  an  example. 
The  minds  of  the  people  were  ripe 
for  it.  Their  doctrinal  controversies 
had  prepared  the  way.  Hundreds 
were  converted  and  came  into  the 
Church  in  a  day. 

But  a  change  has  come  over  the 
people.  Sermons  on.  doctrine  are 
out  of  date.  Creeds  and  creedal 
worship  are  denounced  today  in  ten 
thousand  pulpits  as  the  trickery  of 
priestcraft.  Ordinances  and  sacra- 
ments have  no  saving  efficacy.  They 
are  looked  upon  as  fences  dividing 
the  field  of  truth  and  keeping  Chris- 
tians apart;  or  as  the  praying  ma- 
chines of  some  heathen  countries — 
mere  artificial  contrivances.  Re- 
ligion is  now  a  sort  of  universal  but 
vague  and  indefinable  "spirit  of 
Christianity"  whose  only  specific 
characteristic,  so  far  as  I  can  con- 
ceive it,  is  a  hatred  of  theological 
distinctions. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  rational 
explanation  of  why  the  doctrinal  ser- 
mons of  our  Elders  take  with  less 
and  less  favor  in  the  world.  The 
power  of  darkness  soon  discovered 
that  there  was  no  chance  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Latter-day  Saints 
on  scriptural  grounds,  so  the  evil 
one  set  about  to  discredit  the  method. 
And  he  has  succeeded.  There  is 
now  very  little  real  faith  or  interest 
in  the  Bible  as  we  interpret  its  truths; 
but  of  course  as  interpreted  by  the 
new  Christianity  it  has  the  same  ex- 
travagant lip  service  as  of  old.  One  of 
the  strongest  reasons  urged  now  for 
its  divine  authenticity  is  that  it  is  a 
mirror  for  all  ages  and  peoples,  in 
which  the  greatest  light  of  every 
man  is  reflected  back — with  "divine 
effulgence."  No  human  book,  it  is 
urged,  could  be  at  once  the  hope 
and  solace  of  people  so  diverse  in 
conviction  and  aspiration. 

These  are  pretty  words  but  what 
is  the  thought  they  disguise?  Sim- 
ply that  the  Bible  is  a  vague  old 
flatterer    of    every    man's    religious 


whim.  But  the  real  Bible,  the  Bible 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  the  Bible  that 
flatters  no  man's  religious  whim, 
but  presents  one  consistent  and  un- 
deviating  plan  of  salvation  —  this 
Bible  has  few  believers;  nay  it  is 
hated  and  despised  in  the  persons  of 
its  advocates,  Mormon  Elders. 

The  doctrinal  sermon  then  does 
not  in  consequence  of  these  two 
conditions,  want  of  intellectuality  and 
loss  of  faith  in  the  Bible,  carry  the 
convincing  power  that  it  once  did. 
But  this  is  not  altogether  owing  to 
the  method.  Much  of  the  weakness 
lies  in  the  inability  of  our  Elders  to  use 
the  method  well.  Given  an  intellec- 
tual audience  and  a  cultured  speaker, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
closely-knit  reasoning  of  an  Orson 
Pratt  concerning  Church  organization 
and  the  laws  of  adoption  must  arouse 
thought  and  investigation  even  in 
the  face  of  the  religious  notions  of 
the  day  that  such  organization  and 
adoption  are  antiquated  contrivances. 
But  if  these  same  things  are  advo- 
cated by  preachers  whose  only  basis  of 
reasoning  is  memory,  and  to  whose 
own  minds  many  of  the  arguments 
so  drawn  from  memory  are  not 
even  intelligible,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  thinking  men  and  women  refuse 
to  entertain  them? 

Let  us  look  ourselves  squarely  in 
the  face  and  answer  this  question:  If 
the  young  men  whom  we  send  on 
missions  should  begin  their  labors  in 
our  own  settlements  instead  of  going 
to  the  world,  would  we  come  out  to 
hear  them  night  after  night?  Would 
we  come  the  second  night?  The 
first  night — knowing  what  they  are? 
And  yet  some  of  us  will  be  very  much 
disappointed  if  God  does  not  visit 
condign  punishment  upon  people  in 
the  world  for  not  entertaining  them 
and  listening  to  their  testimony! . 

For  my  part,  as  I  look  back  upon 
my  first  crude  efforts  at  preaching,  I 
am  forced  to  r.dmire  the  audiences 
that  di'dn' 7  come  to  hear  me.  I  shall 
not  turn  accuser  against  them  on  the 
day  of  judgment. 
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Witness  now  the  chain  of  cause 
and  effect  with  reference  to  the  doc- 
trinal sermon:  First,  we  select  young 
men  who  know  nothing  about  preach- 
ing and  often  very  little  about  the 
Gospel;  young  men  whose  mental 
deficiences  I  may  best  sum  up  by 
saying  that  they  have  not  learned  to 
think.  Coming  thus  unprepared  into 
the  field,  they  are  driven  by  the 
necessity  of  having  something  to  say 
to  load  their  minds  with  undigested 
passages  of  scripture.  These  they 
fire  upon  their  listeners  with  what  aim 
they  are  capable  of  taking.  But 
what  with  their  embarrassment  and 
ignorance  of  subject  and  audience, 
this  aim,  if  aim  it  may  be  called,  is 
wavering  and  uncertain  indeed. 

The  first  shots  are  few  and  scatter- 
ing. But  it  is  a  beginning.  Having 
no  model  to  guide  them,  and  unable 
to  master  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time,  they  content  themselves  by 
learning  to  fire  first  and  to  take  aim 
afterward.  Acquiring  at  length  the 
ability  to  keep  firing,  one  class  of 
Elders  become  so  pleased  with  them- 
selves that  it  does  not  occur  to  them 
that  they  ought  to  learn  how  to  take 
aim.  Random  shots  rapidly  made  fill 
the  room  with  sound  and  take  up  the 
time.  What  more  is  needed?  These 
are  they  that  come  back  to  the  val- 
leys of  the  mountains  and  talk  and 
talk — the  same  garrulous  class  that 
has  turned  up  in  all  these  articles. 

The  other  class,  less  vain  and 
more  earnest,  do  not  forget  that  they 
came  to  save  souls.  These  seek 
constantly  to  better  their  aim  before 
firing — by  which  I  mean  that  they 
strive  to  arrange  their  thoughts  in 
such  logical  sequence  as  to  secure 
unity  and  force.  To  this  class  Orson 
Pratt's  Works  is  a  perfect  mine  of 
delight.  But  they  become  thereafter 
irrevocably  committed  to  the  doc- 
trinal sermon,  and  when  they  return 
to  Zion  they  are,  for  reasons  which 
grow  out  of  peculiar  conditions  in 
our  midst,  generally  shelved,  while 
the  talkers  are  permitted  to  go  in- 
gloriously  on. 
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Let  us  now  look  at  the  chain  of 
cause  and  effect  on  the  one  side. 
What  of  these  first  audiences,  these 
victims,  I  was  about  to  say,  on  whom 
young  Elders  practice  preaching?  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  curiosity  brought 
them  together — curiosity  of  the  worst 
type.  Let  us  suppose  the  first  to  be 
an  intelligent  audience,  biassed,  as 
indeed  all  so-called  Christians  are, 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  preju- 
diced, as  it  is  sure  to  be,  against  the 
Mormons.  Will  this  first  meeting 
tend  to  remove  or  fasten  that  preju- 
dice? Would  it  be  natural  for  these 
Elders  to  find  an  opening  here?  Of 
course  they  do  not  make  friends. 
How  could  they?  Where  is  the 
basis  for  any  affinity?  The  Gospel, 
you  say.  They  have  that  to  be  sure 
— in  their  books — but  what  do  they 
know  of  it  ? 

After  a  number  of  such  failures, 
they  gravitate  naturally  away  from 
educated  centers,  where  they  feel 
continually  conscious  of  being 
weighed  in  the  balance.  A  double 
advantage  is  secured  by  this  change 
of  field:  (i)  the  people  are  incapable 
of  measuring  their  mental  acquire- 
ments; and  (2)  are  still  imbued 
with  something  of  the  old  time  rev- 
erence for  the  plain  truths  of  the 
Bible. 

But  these  minds  are  really  not  to 
be  reached  on  the  argumentative 
plan.  The  first  might  have  been  so 
reached  had  the  speakers  been  fin- 
ished reasoners,  but  these  are  con- 
crete, actuated  by  the  influence  of 
immediate  things.  They  are  to  be 
interested  and  stirred  by  methods 
which  would  reach  the  hearts  of 
children.  Could  the  Elders  but 
realize  this,  and  put  the  Gospel  into 
narrative  or  persuasive  form,  using 
objects  that  appeal  directly  to  the 
experience  of  the  hearers,  it  would, 
surely  be  easy  to  make  an  opening 
here.  But  no  ;  they  have  learned 
but  the  one  way  to  preach,  and  it 
must  be  this  or  nothing.  The  con- 
verts made  in  such  fields  must  not 
be  credited  to  the  doctrinal  sermon. 
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They  are  often  made  in  spite  of  it, 
by  fireside  conversations  and  narra- 
tives, and  by  the  love  which  Elders 
inspire  for  themselves  whenever  they 
remain  long  enough  to  become  inti- 
mately known.  Rut  the  people  thus 
reached  by  fireside  methods  are 
comparatively  few,  from  sheer  want 
of  time  to  go  round.  Why  not 
make  more  of  these  methods  in  the 
pulpit? 

Let  me  sum  up  the  points  I  have 
tried  to  make  with  reference  to  the 
doctrinal  sermon.  First,  being  ab- 
stract in  its  nature  and  somewhat 
artificial,  it  can  be  truly  appreciated 
only  by  those  of  awakened  intellects, 
which  is  always  a  small  minority. 

Second,  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
age  is  set  against  its  subject-matter 
as  being  non-essential  to  salvation. 
To  attempt  to  open  a  new  field  by  a 
sermon  on  doctrine  is,  therefore,  to 
invite  defeat. 

Third,  our  method  of  having 
preachers  educate  themselves  while 


"in  the  harness"  makes  it  all  but 
impossible  to  acquire  any  other  than 
this  method,  the  result  being  that  our 
Elders  instead  of  trying  to  adapt  the 
sermon  to  the  people,  proceed  on 
the  Quixotic  notion  that  the  people 
can  be  made  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  sermon. 

Fourth,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our 
Elders,  from  want  of  general  culture, 
are  excluded  from  circles  where  the 
argumentative  method  might  be  ef- 
fective, and,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
no  other  method  to  use  in  circles 
where  it  is  not  effective,  it  may  be 
said  in  general  that  our  converts  are 
made  rather  in  spite  of  it,  than  by 
it — that  is  to  say,  they  are  made 
more  by  incidental  labors,  than  by 
formal  preaching. 

This  is  a  severe  arraignment  of  the 
doctrinal  sermon.  Has  it  no  good 
points?  It  has,  and  they  are  very 
important,  but  space  will  not  permit 
me  to  treat  them  in  this  issue. 

N.  L.  Nelson 
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THE    BEAUTIES    OF    NATURE. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  may 
truly  be  called  a  fairyland  of  exquisite 
beauty.  But  do  we  enjoy  or  fully 
appreciate  the  wonders  which  sur- 
round us?  This  world  is  so  large 
and  its  beauties  so  numerous  that  we 
see  but  a  very  small  part  of  them, 
and  even  of  that  which  is  under  our 
very  eyes  how  little  we  observe! 
Look  first  at  the  green  fields  so  rich 
with  ripening  crops;  at  the  beautiful 
flowers,  fresh  with  morning's  dew; 
at  the  heavenly  blue  of  the  sky;  the 
glowing  tints  of  sunsets;  the  exquisite 
purity  of  the  snowy  mountains;  the 
endless  shades  of  green  foliage  which 
clothe  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and 
yet  Wallace  tells  us  that  '  'These 
things  constitute  but  the  framework 
and  background  of  a  marvelous  and 
ever  changing  picture."  Then  in 
contrast    with    these,    we    have    the 


vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms;  an 
unlimited  variety  of  every  conceiv- 
able shape  and  color.  All  of  which 
were  placed  upon  the  earth  by  our 
Creator  for  a  purpose;  therefore  we 
should  not  destroy  them.  And  again, 
look  at  the  vast  number  of  flowers 
which  adorn  the  earth.  If  we  walk 
on  the  hills,  in  the  fields,  or  wherever 
there  is  vegetation,  we  can  see  them 
in  their  various  shapes  and  hues. 
Yet  thousands  of  these  are  left  to  die 
unnoticed. 

"Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen  ; 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

The  little  child  and  the  heathen 
alike  admire  the  gay  tints  of  a  flower, 
while  to  the  botanist  their  beauty 
brings  a  charm  which  is  very  fascin- 
ating. 

How  beautiful  to  the  sight  is  the 
approach  of  spring!  After  the  long, 
dreary   days   of  winter  have   passed 
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how  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  the  song 
of  the  bird,  the  buzz  of  the  busy 
bee;  to  see  the  blades  of  grass  shoot- 
ing up  and  the  young  buds  chang- 
ing their  winter  coats!  Then  as  the 
months  roll  on  we  can  smell  the 
odor  of  the  new  mown  hay;  then 
come  the  summer  flowers  bringing 
with  them  a  delicious  fragrance  which 
perfumes  all  the  air.  A.nd  perhaps 
'we  may  see  the  farmer  gathering  in 
his  harvest;  and  lastly  the  gorgeous 
tints  of  autumn,  which  make  the 
earth  appear  to  be  on  fire. 

''But  who  can  paint  like  nature!     Can  imagina- 
tion boast, 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers?" 

Thomas. 

And  then  winter  comes  again  cover- 
ing all  the  earth  with  her  coat  of 
white. 

Oh,  how  wonderful  are  these 
changes!  And  when  we  know  they 
are  brought  about  through  the  han- 
diwork of  God,  they  become  more 
precious  to  our  sight. 

When  we  think  of  the  wonderful 
things  which  our  Maker  has  per- 
formed, and  of  the  beautiful  and 
marvelous  works  which  He  has 
placed  upon  the  earth  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  how  thankful  we  should  be! 

One  author  has  said:  "God  has 
built  for  us  a  mansion  that  fears  no 
tire  or  ruin;  covered  it  with  a  roof 
which  glitters  in  one  fashion  by  day 
and  in  another  by  night.  This  true 
God  has  planted  not  for  a  few  oxen, 
but  all  the  pastures  throughout  the 
world  and  furnished  food  for  all  the 
flocks;  He  has  ordained  the  alterna- 
tion of  summer  and  winter — He  has 
invented  so  many  arts  and  varieties 
of  voice,  so  many  notes  to  make 
music."  He  also  says:  "We  have 
implanted  within  us  the  seeds  of  all 
ages,  of  all  arts,  and  God  our  Master 
brings  forth  our  intellects  from  ob- 
scurity." Lennie  Savage. 

"EVANGELINE." 

Often  do  we  hear  the  saying 
that  history  repeats  itself;  still  long 
searching  would  reveal  but  few  cases 


similar  to  that  of  the  Acadians. 
When  reading  the  historical  sketch 
of  this  simple  people,  my  mind 
turned  at  once  to  the  scene  presented 
in  the  state  of  Illinois  in  the  year 
1846.  There  in  our  own  history 
do  we  find  a  parallel  which  would 
furnish  material  for  many  a  deep 
feeling  poet.  Longfellow's  fact- 
foundation  for  the  rearing  of  his 
poetic  structure,  "Evangeline,"  is 
solid,  unique,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  display  of  those  pure  pathetic 
powers  which  have  served  to  endear 
him  to  all  his  readers.  The  delinea- 
tions of  character  and  the  pen  pic- 
tures of  rural  scenes  at  once  interest 
us;  the  first  by  their  faithfulness,  the 
second  by  their  simple  yet  memory 
stirring  beauty. 

Truly,  it  does  us  good  in  these 
all-devouring,  merciless,  money-get- 
ting days  to  behold  the  ideal  com- 
munity of  Longfellow,  as  located  by 
him  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Grand 
Pre.      No  locks,  no  bars,  no  bolts, 

"But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and  the 

hearts  of  the  owners; 
Tnere   the   richest  was  poor,  and   the   poorest 

lived  in  abundance." 

All  dwelling  together  in  the  fear  and 
love  of  God,  seeking  only  to  build 
each  other  up,  to  follow  the  teach- 
ings of  the  beloved  Savior.  With 
such  material,  men  like  Bellamy 
might  hope  to  revolutionize  the 
world  by  the  practical  demonstration 
of  their  theories.  But  how  soon  do 
the  rude,  intruding  hands  of  the 
English  mar  and  finally  destroy  this 
ideal  picture!  What  hopes,  what 
plans,  what  lives  are  sacrificed  by 
the  light  of  those  burning  homes! 
But  the  hurried,  cruel  embarkation 
is  the  ordeal  that  tries  the  tension  of 
heart  strings,  and,  as  the  heavy 
ladened  ships  bear  away  to  widely 
separated  places,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, husbands  and  wives,  fair  maid- 
ens and  lovers,  we  wonder  that  they 
do  not  sink  with  their  overburden  of 
grief. 

And  now  begins  Evangeline's  end- 
less,    tireless    search     for     Gabriel, 
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whose  presence  alone  can  fill  the 
aching'  void,  love's  vacuum,  existent 
within  her  soul.  With  her  we  seem 
to  glide  down  the  river  till  that  en- 
chanted isle  is  reached  where  all 
sleep,  and  allow  to  pass  so  near  yet 
unobserved, the  light, swift  boat  of  the 
hunter.  Then,  indeed,  do  we  wish 
to  break  the  spell  that  holds  them, 
to  be  ministering  angels  to  awaken 
the  slumbering  maiden.  The  pleas- 
ant yet  disappointing  meeting  at 
the  hospitable  home  of  Basil,  the 
cidevant  blacksmith;  the  voyage  up 
the  great  river  and  the  long  weari- 
some journey  across  the  trackless 
prairies;  the  tedious  months  of  wait- 
ing at  the  home  of  the  black-robed 
chief  of  the  mission;  and  again,  the 
fruitless  search  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Michigan  forest,  all  draw  us  toward 
that  grand  and  godlike  character 
climax  so  beautifully  brought  out  in 
these  lines: 

"As  from  the  mountain's  top  the  rainy  mists  of 

morning 
Roll  away,  and  afar  we  behold  the  landscape 

below  us, 
Sun-illumined   with   shining   rivers,  and   oities, 

and  hamlets, 
So  fell  the  mists  from  her  mind,  and  she  saw  the 

world  far  below  her, 
Dark  no  longer,  but  all  illumined  with  love;  and 

the  pathway 
Which  she  had  climbed  so  far,  lying  smooth 

and  fair  in  the  distance, 
*  *  -:•:-  *  *  *  * 

Patience  and  abnegation  of  self  and  devotion 

to  others, 
This  was  the  lesson  a  life  of  trial  and  sorrow 

had  taught  her. 
So   was   her  love   diffused,  but,  like   to   some 

odorous  spices, 
Suffered  no  waste  nor  loss,  though  filling  the  air 

with  aroma. 
Other  hope  had  she  none,  nor  wished  in  life  but 

to  follow, 
Meekly,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred  feet  of 

her  Savior." 

Sainted  by  disappointment,  affliction, 
and  sorrow,  still 

"Gabriel  was  not  forgotten,  within  her  heart  was 

his  image, 
Clothed  in  the  beauty  of  love  and  youth,  as  last 

she  beheld  him, 


Only    more   beautiful    made    by   his    deathlike 

silence  and  absence, 
Into  her  thoughts  of  him  time  entered  not,  for 

it  was  not." 

Oh, the  constancy  of  woman's  love! 
It  is  the  pole  star  in  the  constellation 
of  the  affections.  Where  can  be 
found  a  more  beautiful  picture  of  this 
attribute  of  womankind,  than  that  of 
Longfellow's  in  his  tear-stained  poem ! 

The  spiritual-minded  person  is  at 
once  struck  with  the  truly  religious 
influence  that  pervades  the  story 
from  the  calming  (by  Father  Felician) 
of  the  tempestuous  wrath  of  the  im- 
prisoned Acadian  farmers,  to  the  sad 
meeting  at  death's  door  of  the  long 
separated  lovers — it  is  the  same 
Christian  spirit.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
pure  and  undefiled,  so  filled  with  the 
precepts  of  our  Lord  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  Catholic  stamp  given  it  by 
the  priest  we  might  think  the  author 
a  believer  of  our  own  faith. 

Of  its  literary  character  little  need 
be  said,  as  its  peculiarity  of  rhythm 
and  meter  has  made  it  a  marked  link 
in  the  never  ending  chain  of  English 
literature.  The  comparison,  a  fav- 
orite figure  of  the  author's,  it  would 
seem,  is  found  in  tasteful  profusion, 
ofttimes  containing  most  pleasing 
scriptural  allusions.  Throughout, 
alliteration  is  made  use  of  with  de- 
lightful effect. 

"Evangeline"  will  ever  be  an  im- 
mortalizing monument  to  the  name 
of  Longfellow. 

Sterling   Williams. 

THE    GOSPEL. 

Through  every  thoughtful  mind 
there  must  pass,  at  times,  reflections 
concerning  our  earthly  existence.  It 
is  inconsistent  with  our  surroundings 
to  believe  that  at  his  birth  man  sprang 
from  nothing,  and,  after  a  few  short 
years  of  existence  on  this  earth,  must 
sink  into  eternal  oblivion.  The  spirit- 
ual part  of  our  being  is  the  offspring  of 
God,  and  came  forth  from  His  pres- 
ence to  inhabit  an  earthly  tabernacle. 
"Then  shall  the  dust  return  to 
earth  as   it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall 
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return  unto  God  who  gave  it." 
(Eccles.  xii,  7.)  We  were  present 
during  that  great  conflict  in  heaven, 
and  fought  for  the  triumphant  cause. 
John  the  Revelator  speaks  thus  of 
the  battle:  "And  there  was  war  in 
heaven  :  Michael  and  his  angels 
fought  against  the  dragon:  and  the 
great  dragon  and  his  angels  fought, 
and  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that 
old  serpent  called  the  Devil."  (Rev. 
xii,  7-9.)  The  Lord  said  to  Job: 
"Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth;  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy?" 
(Job  xxxviii,  4-7.)  Our  voices,  no 
doubt,  went  up  in  exultant  shouts  at 
the  prospect  of  coming  to  earth  to 
gain  bodies  for  our  exaltation,  and 
to  the  glory  of  God.  "And  God 
said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness."  (Gen.  i,  26.) 
Adam  and  Eve  were  placed  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  by  transgres- 
sion they  were  shut  out  from  the 
presence  of  God;  consequently,  death 
came  upon  all  men.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  many  complaints  of  men 
because  of  the  sorrows  of  this  mortal 
condition;  although  they  may  curse 
the  day  that  Adam  brought  death 
into  the  world;  yet  it  was  no  calam- 
ity, it  was  a  blessing,  for  by  this 
principle  can  man  receive  a  fullness 
of  glory. 

Corresponding  with  the  fall  of 
man,  a  way  was  prepared  whereby 
man  can  regain  the  presence  of  his 
Maker — arise  from  mortality  to  im- 
mortality. This  plan,  with  the  laws 
and  ordinances  pertaining  thereunto, 
we  call  the  Gospel.  Paul  says  the 
Gospel  is  "The  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  everyone  that  believeth." 
It  is  not  probable  that  Paul  would 
have  us  believe  that  a  mere  assent  to 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  will  purchase 
salvation.  In  speaking  of  the  Savior, 
Paul  said,  "He  became  the  author 
of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  who 
obey  him."  (Heb.  v,  9.)  We 
must  follow  this  admonition  if  we 
expect  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of 


the  atonement.  The  citizen  must  do 
more  than  admit  the  justness  of  the 
laws  of  his  country — he  must  obey 
them.    Belief  alone  will  save  no  man. 

The  posterity  of  Adam  took  no 
part  in  the  act  which  brought  man 
to  his  fallen  state;  yet  through  the 
actions  of  one,  man  would  have  been 
eternally  lost.  But  a  plan  of  redemp- 
tion was  laid.  Jesus  was  chosen  and 
ordained  to  come  in  the  meridian  of 
time  and  set  us  mortals  free.  It 
is  not  according  to  the  principles 
of  eternal  justice  that  one  should 
lose  his  salvation  in  consequence 
of  the  acts  of  others.  Hence,  we 
have  been  redeemed  through  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ;  been  freed 
from  original  sin;  as  Paul  expresses 
it,  "bought  with  a  price,"  and  all 
that  will  be  laid  to  our  charge  are 
our  individual  sins.  "For  since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For 
as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive."  (1  Cor. 
xv,  21,  22.) 

There  are  a  number  of  necessary 
requisites  to  the  existence  of  the 
Gospel  upon  the  earth.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  certain  ordinances  should 
be  administered  to  the  people,  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  gifts,  blessings 
and  manifestations  which  follow,  it 
all  conditions  are  favorable.  Hence 
there  must  be  some  one  on  earth 
holding  authority  from  God  to  ad- 
minister in  those  ordinances.  The 
Priesthood  must  be  on  earth,  else 
the  power  of  salvation  is  withheld 
from  the  people.  Perfection  is  the 
object  to  be  attained.  "And  He 
gave  some  apostles:  and  some 
prophets:  and  some  evangelists:  and 
some  pastors  and  teachers:  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ;  till  we  all  come 
in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God;  unto 
a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 
(Eph.  iv,  11,  12,  13.)  Surely  that 
time  of  perfection  and  union  has  not 
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come,  when  there  arc  hundreds  of 
different  denominations  all  claiming 
to  have  the  true  Gospel.  "Where- 
fore, by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  (Matt,  vii,  20.)  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  these  officers  should  ex- 
ist in  the  Church  today,  that  the 
Gospel  ordinances  can  be  adminis- 
tered with  the  same  efficacy  as  in 
other  ages  of  the  world. 

Underlying  all  other  principles  of 
our  religion — all  our  hopes  and  as- 
pirations, is  the  principle  of  faith. 
"Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for  and  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen."  (Heb.  xi,  1.)  It  is  by 
the  principle  of  faith  that  we  live, 
move  and  act.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  believe  that  God  exists,  that  He 
is  all-powerful,  and  that  He  will  hear 
and  answer  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful. "But  without  faith  it  is  impos- 
sible to  please  him,  for  he  that 
cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he 
is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him."  (Heb. 
xi,  6. )  Surely  we  will  not  pray  to 
our  Father,  nor  keep  His  command- 
ments if  we  do  not  believe  that 
good  results  would  follow.  Would 
we  sow  if  we  did  not  expect  to  reap? 
In  short,  is  there  anything  we  would 
undertake  to  do  if  we  had  not  faith? 
"How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in 
whom  they  have  not  believed?" 
(Rom.  x,  14.) 

The  next  subject  for  our  consider- 
ation is  Repentance.  To  repent 
truly,  one  must  feel  a  sorrow  for  his 
sins,  and  at  the  same  time  confess 
the  same.  Not  the  sorrow  of  the 
world — a  sorrow  because  their  sins 
are  laid  bare  to  public  gaze.  We 
should  show  forth  that  repentance  by 
forsaking  sin  and  leading  a  better 
life.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  when 
the  multitude  cried  out:  "Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  we  do?"  Peter 
said  unto  them :  ' '  Repent  and  be 
baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  your  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost."      (Acts  ii.  38.) 

After  the  candidate  has  proceeded 


thus  far,  he  is  ready  to  receive  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  that  his  sins 
may  be  remitted.  There  is  but  one 
proper  mode  of  baptism — immersion, 
although  the  ordinance  has  been 
modified  to  suit  the  fancies  of  men. 
Christ  set  us  the  example  by  being 
baptized  by  immersion  in  the  river 
Jordan.  "And  Jesus  when  he  was 
baptized  went  straightway  up  out  of 
the  water."  (Matt,  iii,  16.)  The 
ordinance  of  baptism  is  symbolical  of 
the  death,  burial  and  resurrection  of 
our  Savior.  '  'Therefore  we  are  buried 
with  him  by  baptism  into  death :  that 
like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father; 
even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  a 
newness  of  life."  (Rom.  vi,  4.)  In 
order  for  the  administration  to  be 
binding,  that  the  sins  of  the  individ- 
ual may  be  blotted  out,  the  person 
officiating  must  be  duly  authorized 
by  God.  "No  man  taketh  this 
honor  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is 
called  of  God  as  was  Aaron. "    (Heb. 

v,  4-) 

Before  one  is  fully  initiated  into 
the  Church  of  Christ,  he  must  have 
hands  laid  upon  him  for  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  office  it  is  to 
reveal  unto  him  the  things  of  God. 
"But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you 
all  things,  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have 
said  unto  you."     (John  xiv,  26.) 

As  universal  as  the  fall  so  will  the 
resurrection  be.  "For  we  must  all 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ:  that  every  one  may  receive 
the  things  done  in  his  body,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad."  (11  Cor.  v,  10. ) 
We  are  not  believers  in  the  narrow 
and  selfish  doctrine  that  there  are 
but  two  places  in  the  next  world — 
heaven  and  hell;  and  that  sinners, 
no  matter  how  trivial  the  offense  or 
how  enormous  the  crime,  all  go  to 
the  same  place — a  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone.  "In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions;  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for   you."      (John  xiv,  2.) 
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"For  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his 
angels,  and  then  He  shall  reward  ev- 
ery man  according  to  his  works." 
(Matt,  xvi,  27.)  There  are  different 
degrees  of  glory,  and  in  sufficient 
numbers  that  all  men  can  receive  the 
consequences  of  their  labors. 

The  Gospel  has  been  restored  in 
its  fullness  in  these  last  days,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith.  The  angel  which 
John  saw  has  flown  from  heaven  hav- 
ing the  everlasting  Gospel.  The 
keys  of  salvation  for  those  who  have 
died  without  the  Gospel,  have  been 
given  to  man.  The  keys  of  the 
gathering  of  Israel,  preparatory  to 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  have 
been  restored.  Men  often  condemn 
the  hand-dealings  of  God  with  men. 
Say  they:  "He  is  unjust,  unmerciful 
and  cruel."  Not  so!  God  is  loving 
and  kind;  and  having  all  wisdom,  is 
capable  of  dealing  out  justice  and 
mercy  as  man  has  never  done.  The 
Gospel  teaches  us  that  all  those  who 
are  damned  will  not  forever  remain 
in  a  state  of  condemnation;  but 
when  the  full  penalty  is  paid,  salva- 
tion may  yet  come  to  them.  If  a 
man,  after  having  been  convicted  of 
crime,  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
as  soon  as  his  term  expires  he  is  set 


free.  The  demands  of  justice  have 
been  paid.  But  the  punishment  will 
continue  to  exist  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  others  who  break  the  law 
will  be  prosecuted.  It  is  much  the 
same  in  the  justice  of  God.  Be- 
cause a  man  is  condemned  to  eternal 
punishment  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
will  never  emerge  therefrom.  The 
punishment  will  always  exist,  but  not 
in  all  cases  will  it  be  inflicted  forever 
on  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  Eter- 
nal punishment  is  God's  punishment. 
The  Gospel  is  designed  to  make 
men  better;  to  prepare  them  for  an 
eternal  existence  in  the  presence  of 
God;  to  enable  them  to  become  per- 
fect as  He  is  perfect.  We  do  no 
believe  that  God  is  in  a  condition 
that  He  has  nothing  to  do,  no  ad- 
vancement to  make.  But  He  is  per- 
fect in  the  sense  that  He  is  advancing 
at  the  greatest  possible  speed.  All 
that  is  good,  true,  and  virtuous  is 
included  in  the  Gospel.  The  com- 
mandments given  from  God  to  man 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  will 
make  us  better,  nobler,  and  more 
pure.  The  law  of  brotherly  love, 
exemplified  by  the  sufferings  of  our 
Savior  upon  the  cross,  creates  a  bond 
of  sympathy  between  man  and  man 
that  will  endure  for  ages. 

Edzvin  C.  Dibble. 
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ST.  GEORGE  AND  MANTI  TEMPLES. 

There  were  many  miraculous  and 
powerful  manifestations  and  remark- 
able healings  in  the  St.  George 
Temple.  I  will  only  mention  the 
following  cases:  Brother  Geo.  Jarvis 
was  a  very  sick  man.  He  had  to  be 
carried  to  the  Temple  and  was  laid 
on  a  pallet  on  the  floor  in  the  recep- 
tion room.  He  was  carried  into  the 
font,  where  he  was  baptized  and  con- 
firmed for  his  health,  and  was  healed, 
being  able  to  walk  home  from  the 
Temple.  His  house  is  a  little  over 
four  blocks,  or  over  half  a  mile  from 
the  Temple. 


An  aged  brother  by  the  name  of 
Yardley  of  Beaver,  came  to  the 
Temple.  He  was  very  deaf,  inso- 
much that  it  was  difficult  to  make 
him  hear  or  understand  what  was 
said  to  him.  After  being  adminis- 
tered to,  he  received  his  hearing,  so 
that  he  could  hear  the  tick  of  the 
watch  distinctly.  His  testimony  of 
this  event  was  published  in  the 
Deseret  News  at  the  time. 

Sister  Ellen  B.  Matheny  of  Fill- 
more, who  had  suffered  great  afflic- 
tion for  seven  years  and  was  pros- 
trated, and  who  could  only  walk 
when   assisted,  received   her    health. 
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She  was  subsequently  called  as  a 
worker  in  this  Temple,  where  she 
remained  until  appointed  to  labor  in 
the  Manti  Temple  in  1888.  She  was 
at  the  time  of  her  healing-  a  poor, 
emaciated  being,  but  has  now  grown 
quite  fleshy. 

Among  the  many  remarkable 
healings  in  answer  to  prayer  is  the 
following:  Professor  J.  A.  Whitelock 
had  been  employed  in  the  Central 
School  in  St.  George.  After  fulfill- 
ing his  engagement,  himself  and  wife, 
Amanda,  returned  to  their  former 
home  in  Philadelphia.  While  there 
their  little  child  Pearl  became  violent- 
ly ill  and  wasted  away  to  a  mere 
skeleton.  She  was  given  up  to  die 
by  eminent  physicians  there,  as  well 
as  by  all  the  friends.  Brother  White- 
lock  telegraphed  us  to  pray  for  her 
in  the  St.  George  Temple,  which 
was  done,  and  the  child  was  instantly 
healed.  In  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner the  flesh  returned  upon  her 
bones,  so  that  in  the  morning  those 
who  saw  her,  beheld  a  healthy, 
hearty,  lovely  child.  They  wrote  a 
lengthy  letter  of  the  particulars  of 
this  healing,  which  letter  was  read  to 
the  company  in  the  Temple,  and  also 
to  the  congregation  in  the  Taber- 
nacle in  St.  George  the  following 
Sabbath. 

A  great  many  were  healed,  and 
I  do  not  remember  any  person  who 
came  there,  during  a  period  of  eleven 
years  I  was  a  laborer  there,  who  did 
not  receive  benefit  from  the  adminis- 
trations of  the  Priesthood. 

Persons  have  told  me  of  seeing 
their  dead  friends  for  whom  they 
have  officiated,  manifesting  them- 
selves to  them.  In  my  own  case,  in 
May,  1877,  when  endowments  were 
being  given  for  my  mother  by  Sister 
Harriet  Y.  Brown  of  Kanab,  I 
knew  my  mother  was  there  and  re- 
mained all  through  the  services. 
She  went  with  us  into  the  sealing 
room,  and  twice,  while  I  was  at  the 
altar,  I  turned  my  head  to  look  at 
her,  for  I  felt  her  presence  by  me. 
Thouefh   I   did  not  see  her  features, 


I  knew  she  was  there,  and  knew 
when  she  left  the  room  after  the 
ceremony  was  completed. 

I  kept  no  notes  of  these  occur- 
rences, but  many  persons  in  divers 
ways  have  known  of  the  presence  of 
their  friends  or  relatives  while  offici- 
ating for  them;  all  this  shows  con- 
clusively to  me  how  anxious  many 
of  our  kindred  are  to  receive  the 
Gospel  and  its  great  blessings,  and 
that  our  dead  are  not  far  from  us. 
The  hearts  of  the  children  are  indeed 
turned  to  the  fathers.  Many  have 
said  to  me  at  the  close  of  a  day's 
services:  "There,  this  has  been  the 
happiest  day  of  my  life. ' ' 

Thousands  of  living  witnesses  will 
testify  today  of  the  truth  of  these 
ordinances,  and  of  the  manifestations 
of  the  power  of  God,  as  well  as  of 
the  impressions  made  while  adminis- 
tering for  some  of  their  kindred. 
Some  would  feel  very  anxious  to 
acquire  all  the  information — that 
every  word  should  be  properly 
given.  In  passing  from  room  to 
room,  if  a  mistake  was  made,  some 
were  prompted  by  the  monitor  to 
correct  it.      A  case  in  point  is  this: 

A  certain  sister  was  officiating  for 
a  person,  and  in  passing  a  certain 
point,  gave  the  wrong  name.  The 
individual  being  officiated  for  was 
not  satisfied,  and  the  sister  was  trou- 
bled about  it.  The  name  and  cir- 
cumstances were  before  her  time 
after  time,  and  one  day  she  said  to 
me  in  the  Temple,  "I  made  a  mis- 
take the  other  day  while  officiating 
for  a  certain  person,  and  she  won't 
let  me  alone.  I'll  have  to  do  my 
work  over."  I  enquired  how  the 
mistake  occurred — if  she  remem- 
bered the  right  words.  She  said  she 
did,  and  the  matter  was  soon  made 
right.  I  said  to  her,  "This  is  a 
testimony  to  you  that  the  person  you 
worked  for  was  anxious  to  have  her 
work  done  right  as  she  was  willing 
to  receive  it." 

She  answered,  '  'Yes,  it  seems  so  to 
me. ' ' 

Another  case  was  that  of  Brother 
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Henry  W.  Miller  of  St.  George, 
who  was  being  endowed  tor  his  son. 
After  the  work  was  done  he  dreamed 
he  saw  his  son  and  talked  with  him 
about  it,  asking  him  how  he  liked  it? 

He  replied,  "Very  well,  only  I 
cannot    get    the   full   benefit   of  it." 

When  Brother  Miller  related  ,this, 
we  went  to  searching  the  records, 
and  it  was  found  that  his  son  had 
never  been  ordained  to  the  Melchise- 
dek  Priesthood,  though  at  the  time 
Brother  Miller  supposed  he  was  an 
Elder. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  poured 
out  upon  those  who  were  engaged  in 
prayer,  on  special  occasions,  envel- 
oping them,  coursing  and  searching 
even  to  the  marrow  in  the  bones. 
Notably  was  this  the  case  in  Presi- 
dent Young's  last  illness.  On  Tues- 
day, August  28,  1877,  five  companies 
for  prayer  were  formed  in  the  differ- 
ent up-stairs  rooms  of  the  Temple. 
Prayers  were  offered  at  intervals  until 
4  p.  m.,  when  an  adjournment  was 
taken  until  7  o'clock  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  refreshments.  It 
should  be  stated  that  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Temple  on  Tuesday 
morning,  all  who  were  present  re- 
paired to  a  room  and  prayer  was 
offered,  and  at  that  prayer,  and  also 
at  the  opening  prayer  about  9  o'  clock, 
the  Spirit  prompted  him  who  was 
mouth  to  dedicate,  consecrate  and 
set  President  Young  apart  to  the 
Lord,  whether  for  life  or  for  death. 
We  wrestled  in  mighty  prayer  that 
day  and  prevailed  with  the  Lord,  for 
he  revived,  as  we  were  advised  by 
telegrams  at  intervals  through  the 
day,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that 
full  life  would  again  return  to  him, 
nevertheless  the  feeling  existed  and 
was  mentioned  by  several  that  they 
felt  as  though  they  were  attending  a 
funeral. 

At  7  o'clock  p.  m.  we  again  as- 
sembled and  were  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  others  who  had  not  been  with 
us  during  the  day.  The  exercises 
were  kept  up  until  after  1  a.  m., 
Wednesday  morning,  when  the  con- 


gregation all  gathered  together  in  the 
large  upstairs  room  and  sang  '  'Sweet 
rest  in  heaven"  before  adjourning. 

I  was  at  that  time  outside  of  the 
Temple,  on  duty  with  Brother  Miles 
P.  Romney.  We  were  resting  on  a 
quilt  on  the  ground  near  the  north 
entrance,  and  we  remarked  that  we 
never  heard  such  sweet,  heavenly 
singing  before.  It  seemed  as  though 
those  in  the  Temple  were  joined  by 
a  host,  and  the  music  was  most 
angelic.      The  voices  were  heavenly. 

No  one  doubts  for  a  moment  that 
Brother  Brigham  had  finished  his 
work  acceptably  to  the  Lord  and 
that  his  time  had  fully  come  for  him 
to  go  hence.  We  understand  that 
the  same  Priesthood,  with  all  its 
powers,  is  behind  the  vail  that  is 
here.  Those  on  the  other  side,  when 
a  life  of  usefulness  is  accomplished 
here,  and  they  want  the  society  or 
help  of  that  person,  they  can  labor 
there  as  we  do  here,  and  they  know- 
ing more  than  we  do,  consequently 
prevail.  Now  we  only  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,  after  awhile  we  shall 
know  more  about  these  things. 

In  1882,  at  the  time  there  was  so 
much  opposition  manifested  in  Wash- 
ington against  the  people  of  Utah, 
and  antagonism  against  Brother  Geo. 
Q.  Cannon  ran  so  high,  because  of 
his  seat  in  Congress  being  contested, 
much  anxiety  was  felt  in  his  behalf 
by  many  of  the  people  in  St.  George, 
and  particularly  by  his  brother  David. 
The  latter  in  expressing  himself  to 
Brother  John  D.  T.  McAllister  in 
the  Temple  office  in  St.  George  said 
he  felt  that  the  same  feeling  and  spirit 
which  caused  the  martyrdom  of 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  was  prevailing  in 
Washington  towards  his  brother, 
George  O.  He  invoked  the  special 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  that  morn- 
ing in  the  assembly  room,  as  he  was 
called  to  make  the  opening  prayer. 

Sister  Minerva  W.  Snow,  while 
bowed  with  the  congregation,  and 
when  Brother  David  was  about  half 
through  with  the  prayer,  became  lost 
in  vision.      A  large  room — like  unto 
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the  halls  of  Congress,  was  presented 
to  her  view,  filled  with  many  men, 
nicely  clad,  and  arranged  at  their 
various  places  in  the  body  of  the 
hall.  Their  eyes  were  upon  Brother 
George  Q.,  who  stood  conspicuously 
on  a  platform  with  his  right  arm 
raised  to  heaven.  He  seemed  to  be 
pleading  with  this  body  of  men.  As 
she  looked,  she  saw  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  personages 
clothed  in  white,  who  by  their  pres- 
ence prevented  anyone  from  reaching 
him.  She  thus  knew  that  his  safety 
was  assured,  and  so  expressed  her- 
self that  no  further  anxiety  for 
him  need  be  felt,  for  he  was  well  pro- 
tected. 

One  particular  case  of  healing  I 
will  mention  which  occurred  in  the 
Manti  Temple.  Brother  Joseph  V. 
Robison  of  Fillmore,  was  afflicted 
with  cancer.  It  had  eaten  away  his 
right  ear,  and  was  in  his  mouth  and 
on  his  face.  He  was  in  a  very  bad 
condition.  The  cancer  had  advanced 
so  far  that  medical  skill  had  entirely 
failed. 

He  came  to  the  Temple  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1 89 1,  and  was  anointed 
with  Holy  Oil,  and  was  administered 
to  by  the  brethren,  there  being 
seven  of  them  in  the  room.  I 
anointed  him,  and  Brother  Lund 
sealed  the  anointing,  rebuking  the 
cancer.  He  was  healed,  and  is  now 
healthy  and  strong,  his  testimony 
being  that  he  is  a  well  man.  He 
gives  the  thanks  and  the  praise  to 
the  Lord  for  His  wonderful  kindness 
and  goodness  in  healing  him  of  that 
loathsome  affliction.  There  were 
many  miraculous  healings,  but  we 
took  no  notes  of  these  things,  for 
the  living  witnesses  testify  of  the 
power  and  goodness  of  God  to  His 
children.  M.  F.  Farnsworth. 
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In  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  July,  1894,  at  about  eight 
o'clock,  while  myself  and  family  were 
seated  at  the  breakfast  table,  I  noticed 


a  gentleman  passing  the  dining  room 
window,  and  go  around  to  the  back 
door.  Upon  his  knocking  for  ad- 
mission, I  answered  and  inquired 
what  he  wanted.  He  asked  me  if  I 
had  any  scissors  to  grind.  I  replied 
that  I  had  none,  but  told  him  there 
was  an  old  sickle  which  he  might 
sharpen.  His  answer  was  that  he 
did  not  care  to  sharpen  the  sickle, 
as  he  did  only  fine  work;  whereupon 
my  daughter-in-law,  Mary,  said  that 
she  had  a  pair  of  scissors  with  one 
point  broken,  and  inquired  if  he  could 
repair  them,  asking  at  the  same  time 
how  much  he  would  charge.  He 
said  he  could  fix  them  and  the  charge 
would  be  ten  cents. 

He  took  from  under  his  arm  a  neat 
little  grindstone,  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  fastened  it  to  the 
flower  stand  on  the  porch,  and  be- 
gan his  work.  I  returned  to  the 
table  to  finish  my  cup  of  coffee 
which  I  had  been  enjoying,  but  was 
no  sooner  seated  than  he  came  to 
the  door  with  the  scissors  finished. 

Mary  offered  him  the  ten  cents, 
but  he  refused  to  take  the  piece  of 
money,  and  said  he  would  prefer  to 
have  something  to  eat.  She  told 
him  to  take  the  money  and  she 
would  also  give  him  his  breakfast. 
He  answered,  "No,  I  am  not  poor, 
I  just  want  a  lunch." 

Mary  proceeded  to  prepare  some- 
thing for  him  to  eat,  and  asked  me 
what  she  should  give  him.  Among 
other  things  I  told  her  to  hand  him 
a  cup  of  coffee.  She  went  to  obtain 
this  latter  article,  and  as  she  was 
coming  with  it  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  dining  room,  he  said  to  her,  "I 
drink  neither  tea  nor  coffee,  nor  do 
I  use  tobacco  or  whisky. 

We  asked  him  to  come  in  and  sit 
down  at  the  table,  and  as  he  did  so, 
he  broke  and  blessed  the  bread,  a 
very  small  part  of  which  he  afteru  ards 
ate  with  a  little  honey.  While  he 
was  eating  he  looked  at  me,  and 
placing  his  hands  upon  his  breast, 
said,  "Tea  and  coffee  bring  sickness  ; 
tobacco  and  whisky  make  men  feel 
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big,  but  they  are  away  down  low," 
pointing  to  the  floor. 

Mary  in  the  meantime  had  gone 
into  the  kitchen  to  drink  her  coffee, 
as  she  felt  she  could  not  do  so  in  his 
presence.  I  followed  her  out  and 
said  to  her,  "I  wonder  if  he  is  a 
Mormon?" 

She  told  me  to  go  and  ask  him. 
Before  I  realized  what  I  was  doing, 
I  sat  down  by  his  side  and  asked  him 
if  he  was  a  Mormon.  He  replied, 
"No.      I  am  a  Latter-day  Saint." 

"Then  you  are  a  Josephite?"  I 
asked. 

"  No.  I  am  of  the  Church  of 
Brigham,  a  Saint  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
There  are  two  classes — one  observes 
the  Word  of  Wisdom  and  the  other 
does  not."  He  then  the  third  time 
repeated,  "Tea  and  coffee  make 
sickness." 

As  he  made  this  last  remark,  I  felt 
condemned,  for  the  morning  previous 
some  of  us  had  been  discussing  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  and  I  said  that  if 
I  committed  no  greater  sin  than  to 
drink  tea  and  coffee  I  felt  my  salva- 
tion was  sure. 

Mary  had  now  come  to  listen  to 
the  conversation.  I  turned  to  her 
and  said,  "He  is  here  preaching  the 
Word  of  Wisdom.  This  is  a  lesson 
for  me,  I  will  drink  no  more  tea  or 
coffee. ' ' 

He  looked  at  me  very  earnestly 
and  said  in  a  solemn  manner,  "Do 
not  give  the  children  tea  or  coffee." 

He  arose  from  the  table  and  shook 
hands  with  us,  saying  to  each  one, 
"God  bless  you,"  and  then  laid  his 
hands  upon  the  baby's  head  and 
blessed  her.  As  he  left  the  house 
he  crossed  the  street  diagonally,  and 
we  watched  him  until  he  turned  the 
corner. 

Whoever  our  visitor  may  have 
been  we  do  not  know,  but  he  has 
left  a  good  influence  behind  him,  and 
all  the  family  have  observed  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  from  that  day 
until  the  present  time. 

His  remarks  were  made  in  a  very 


broken    English,    but   were    readily 
understood  by  us,  and  the  influence 
of  his  presence  we  could  not  deny. 
Eliza  E.  Stevens. 
Ogden. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    INQUIRY. 

Question. — By  what  methods  are 
the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations  expected  to  raise 
funds  for  the  payment  of  necessary 
expenses  connected  with  the  work  ot 
Mutual  Improvement;  that  is,  means 
with  which  to  pay  traveling  expenses 
of  visiting  brethren,  light,  fuel,  and 
other  things  for  which  cash  is  re- 
quired? 

Answer.  — The  officers  of  the  Y.  M. 
M.  I.  Associations  desire  that  danc- 
ing parties  should  be  invitational  and 
non-speculative,  and  that  serial 
parties  with  their  regular  admission 
fee  for  the  purpose  of  raising  means 
or  for  recreation  open  to  all  who  may 
desire  to  pay  for  a  ticket,  are  entirely 
antagonistic  to  the  great  cause  of 
Mutual  Improvement  and  the  mission 
of  the  Associations.  Funds  can  and 
should  be  raised  by  donation,  the 
giving  of  concerts,  sociables,  etc., 
and  occasional  special  parties.  These 
being  as  the  officers  understand  it, 
the  simpler,  general  and  ligitimate 
way  of  raising  revenue.  Association 
interest  in  dividend  paying  enter- 
prises; bestowment  in  the  form  of 
perpetuities,  and  members'  memori- 
al gifts  are  really  the  more  per- 
manent sources,  only  waiting  ex- 
ecutive ability  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  to  establish.     M.  H.  Hardy. 


Question. — Should  the  local  of- 
ficers of  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations  be  set  apart  for  their 
labors? 

Anszver. — The  understanding  of 
the  officers  is  that  this  is  a  purely 
local  affair,  and  a  matter  which  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Presiding 
Officers  in  the  Stake  and  Ward.  For 
further  information  see  Contribu- 
tor Volume  IV,  page  319. 
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BE  PURE. 

There  seems  to  be  a  wave  of 
corruption  passing  over  the  country. 
Vice  has  increased  of  late  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity,  until  it  is  becoming 
very  common  to  hear  of  the  most 
abominable  sins  being  committed  by 
the  people  of  the  world — sins  which 
in  the  days  of  Moses  were  punished 
with  horrible  and  speedy  death.  The 
spirit  of  wickedness  seems  to  be 
making  some  headway  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  and  the  purity  of 
action  and  chasteness  of  conduct 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  so 
characteristic  of  the  people,  are  com- 
ing to  be  things  of  the  past. 

Crimes  against  chastity  are  alto- 
gether too  common  in  the  Church, 
and  the  mercy  which  has  been  lately 
shown  to  the  unvirtuous  seems  to  be 
giving  encouragement  to  the  vile  and 
the  corrupt  among  us.  A  few  years 
ago  the  laws  of  God  in  favor  of  purity 
of  conduct  were  administered  with 
the  utmost  strictness.  The  result  of 
this  was  a  wonderful  reformation 
among  the  people  in  this  particular. 
The  Lord  will  doubtless  institute 
equally  severe  measures  against  the 
wicked  in  this  day,  unless  a  change 
is  speedily  made  in  the  conduct  of 
the  people. 

Unvirtuous  men  or  women  cannot 
stand  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  They 
may  through  hypocrisy  conceal  for  a 
time  their  motives  and  actions,  but 
publicity  is  bound  to  come.  If  in  no 
other  way,  it  will  be  made  known  by 
the  apostasy  of  those  who  are  guilty. 
The  laws  of  God  are  very  severe 
upon  this  point,  and  we  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  the  young  people  to 
be  careful  in  the  selection  of  their 
company,  that  they  may  avoid  the 
corrupt  and  wicked  men  and  women 


who  are  so  numerous  in  the  land. 
They  should  be  equally  cautious  to 
carefully  observe  the  laws  of  morality 
and  of  virtue,  and  to  shun  even  in 
their  thoughts  everything  of  an  im- 
pure character.  Zion  is,  it  is  said, 
the  pure  in  heart,  and  though  we 
are  today  very  much  mixed  in  the 
land  to  which  God  has  led  us,  those 
only  form  a  part  of  Zion  who  are 
indeed  pure  in  their  hearts. 


THE  WORD  OF  WISDOM. 

There  have  not  been  for  many 
years,  if  ever,  more  forcible  and 
pointed  instructions  given  on  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  than  those  which 
were  voiced  by  the  Presidency  and 
Apostles  during  the  meetings  of  the 
late  October  conference.  The  sinful- 
ness of  disobedience  to  this  word  of 
God,  which  is  now  a  commandment 
to  the  people,  was  clearly  shown, 
and  it  was  made  very  urgent  upon 
every  Latter-day  Saint,  both  young 
and  old,  to  adhere  strictly  to  this 
command,  and  thus  prove  them- 
selves worthy,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
of  the    blessings   of    the  Almighty. 

Among  the  leading  authorities  of 
the  Church  it  seems  as  though  vig- 
orous measures  would  be  instituted 
to  enforce  obedience  to  this  law. 
President  Woodruffs  admonitions 
upon  this  subject  were  unmistakable, 
for  he  felt  that  if  he  loved  the  things 
which  were  forbidden  better  than  he 
loved  the  word  of  God,  it  was  his 
duty  to  resign.  Each  prominent 
man  in  the  Church  may  well  take  to 
himself  this  same  advice.  It  is  not 
themselves  alone  that  they  are  injur- 
ing by  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
liquor  and  an  excess  of  meat,  but  the 
example  of  leading  men  before  the 
people  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
greatest  danger  lies,  and  men  who 
cannot  control  their  appetites  suf- 
ficiently to  observe  the  laws  of  God, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
stumbling  blocks  to  the  Saints. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  ex- 
cellent and  needed  teachings  on   this 
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point  which  have  been  given  may 
have  the  desired  effect  upon  the 
Saints  throughout  Zion,  thus  saving 
much  in  the  way   of   means    to    the 


people,  as  well  as  preparing  their 
bodies  to  resist  disease  which  stalks 
abroad  through  the  land  carrying  off 
its  numberless  victims. 


M.  I.  MANUAL,    PART  II. 

BY    MILTON    H.    HARDY    AND    GEORGE    H.    BRIMHALL. 


CHURCH  HISTORY. 

(  Dispensation  of  the  Fullness  of 

Times,  continued. ) 

period  ii. 

Lecture  7. 

insect  invasions. 

Subdivisions: — The  cricket  plague 
of  1848;  (a)  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  the  hungry  hordes;  (b)  the 
united  attempts  of  the  people  to 
preserve  their  growing  crops;  (c) 
the  futility  of  human  effort;  (d)  the 
miraculous  sea-gull  service.  — The 
grasshopper  or  locust  plague  of. 
1854-55;  (a)  the  condition  of  those 
who  had  stored  wheat  in  obedience 
to  counsel;  (b)  the  dependency  of 
the  poor;  (V)  the  philanthropy  of 
the  fortunate.  Ref. ,  Whitney's 
Utah,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  377-380,  and 
547-550. 

Self -review: — 1.  Describe  a  Rocky 
Mountain  cricket.  2.  Give  time  and 
nature  of  the  cricket  plague.  3. 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  people 
during  the  cricket  plague?  4.  During 
what  years  did  the  grasshoppers 
continue?  5;  Show  that  obedience 
to  counsel  saved  people  from  star- 
vation. 

Lecture  8. 
indian  wars. 
Subdivisions: — Governor  Young' s 
peace  policy — The  general  friendli- 
ness of  the  Indians. — The  Ute  dep- 
redations (1849-50). — -Chief  Sowi- 
ette's  friendly  attitude. — Chief  Walk- 
er's warlike  disposition. — The  first 
outbreak,  1849,  Battle  Creek. — The 
second  fight,  1850,  Provo  River — 
Chastisement  of  the  Goshutes,  1850, 
Skull   Valley. — The  Walker  war, 


l853"54.  («)  the  Pedro  Leon  "li- 
cense," and  the  Mexican  slave 
traders,  (b)  Judge  Snow's  decision, 
{c)  Governor  Young's  proclamation. 
— Chief  Arapeen's  cowardice  at  Pay- 
son. — Simultaneous  attacks  at  vari- 
ous points,  {a)  Springville,  (b)  Ne- 
phi,  (c)  Manti,  (d)  Pleasant  Creek, 
(<?)  Santaquin,  (_/"')  Clover  Creek, 
(V)  Parley's  "Summit,"  (Ji)  Fill- 
more, (z)  Allred's settlement  (Spring- 
City),  (J)  the  Gunnison  massacre 
on  the  Sevier,  (k)  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Governor  Young  and  Chief 
Walker,  (May,  1854, Chicken  Creek), 
(/)  death  of  Walker. — The  Indian 
outbreak  of  1855. — The  "Tintic" 
war  (1856). — The  depredations  on 
the  plains. — The  Black  Hawk  war 
(1865-69),  (a)  origin,  (b)  incidents 
of  the  Indian  campaigns;  (1)  Man- 
ti raid,  (2)  raid  near  Salina,  (3)  en- 
gagement between  Fish  Lake  and 
Grand  River,  (4)  murder  near  Fair- 
view,  (5)  the  killing  in  Thistle  Val- 
ley, (6)  treaty  with  chiefs  Kanosh, 
Sowiette,  Sanpitch  and  Tabby,  (7) 
the  murder  at  Glenwood,  (8)  raid 
upon  Fort  Ephraim,  1865,  (9)  de- 
scent upon  Pipe  Springs  ranch,  1866, 
(10)  massacre  at  Short  Creek,  (11) 
peril  in  Piute,  Sanpete  and  Sevier 
counties,  (12)  depredations  in  Utah 
County,  Beaver  County,  Washing- 
ton County,  (13)  Black  Hawk's  sur- 
render, 1867,  (14)  treaty  of  peace 
with  Black  Hawk's  sub-chiefs,  1868. 
Reference,    Whitney's     Utah,    Vol. 

I,  pp.  420-432;  508-528;    Ibid   Vol. 

II,  pp.  187-214.  Brief  History  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
dry  Saints,  p.  137. 

Self -review: — 1.   Upon  what  prin- 
ciple   did    Governor   Young  control 
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the  Indians?  2.  What  was  the  cause 
of  the  Walker  or  Ute  war?  3.  What 
was  the  cause  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war?  4.  Name  the  principal  en- 
gagements of  this  war.  5.  What 
were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the 
four  noted  chiefs? 

Lecture  9. 
co-operation. 

Subdivisions:  —  Meaning  of  the 
word. — Significance  and  force  of  the 
term. — A  principle  of  the  Gospel. — 
Name  given  to  the  commercial  system. 
— Its  aims. — Its  inception. — Its  pro- 
moters.—  Its  organization. — Its  sup- 
porters.— Its  progress. — Its  chief  of- 
ficers.— Its  results.  Ref. ,  Whitney's 
Utah,  Vol.  II,  pp.  276-294;  Tul- 
lidge's  History  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
pp.  378-391;  Brief  History  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  pp.  152-3. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  co-operation?  2. 
What  name  was  given  to  this  com- 
mercial system  inaugurated  by  Presi- 
dent Young?  3.  What  are  the  aims 
of  this  system?  4.  Show  wherein 
co-operation  is  an  essential  principle 
of  material  progress  and  temporal 
salvation.  5.  Give  a  summary  of 
beneficial  results  already  achieved 
through  co-operation. 

AMERICAN  HISTOR  Y. 

Lecture  13. 
the  american  revolution. 

Subdivisions  :  —  The  decade  of 
Colonial  resistance  against,  (a)  un- 
just English  interference  with  Ameri- 
can trade;  (b)  taxation  without  re- 
presentation; (V)  arbitrary  oppres- 
sive civil  rule  and  military  domina- 
tion.— The  war. — The  Colonists  in 
defense  of  their  rights  as  English- 
men, (a)  time,  April  19,  1775,  July 
4,  1776;  (b)  chief  incidents. — The 
Declaration  of  Independence,  (a) 
the  necessity  for  it;  (b)  "The  com- 
mon sense  pamphlet;"  (c)  Lee's 
resolution  of  June  7,  that,  "These 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right,  ought  to 


be  free  and  independent  states;" 
(d)  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
of  five;  (<?)  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  on  the  evening  of  July 
4,  1776;  (/)  the  official  signature  of 
President  Hancock  and  Secretary 
Thomas  on  the  day  of  its  adoption; 
(g)  the  signatures  of  the  Colonial 
representatives  twenty-nine  days 
later,  August  2. 

Self -review : — 1.  How  long  did 
the  Colonists  resist,  by  petition,  pro- 
test, and  court  proceedings,  the  un- 
fair treatment  of  the  English,  before 
resorting  to  war?  2.  For  what  were 
the  Colonies  fighting  during  the  time 
from  April  18,  1775,  to  July  4,  1770? 

3.  What  event  in  American  History 
marks  a  determination  of  the  Colon- 
ists to  claim  more  than  simply  the 
rights  of  loyal  subjects  to  a  monarch? 

4.  What  length  of  time  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  a  matter  of  considera- 
tion by  the  Continental  Congress? 
(i.  e.  from  the  introduction  of  Lee's 
resolution  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration.  )  5.  Trace  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  through  the 
following  stages.-  (1)  Introduction 
by  Lee's  resolution,  (2)  reference 
of  the  matter  to  the  committee  of 
five,  (3)  discussion  and  adoption  by 
the  members  of  Congress,  (4)  offi- 
cial signature,  (5)  signature  of  the 
delegates  or  representatives. 

chapter   14. 
The  Revohitioii  continued. 

THE    WAR    FOR    INDEPENDENCE. 

Time,  1776  to  1783. 

Subdivisions: — First  period  from 
the  Declaration  to  the  treaty  with 
France;  (a)  time,  two  years;  (b) 
leading  events — Battle  of  Long  Is- 
land.-The  victory  at  Trenton. -Finan- 
cial aid  of  Robert  Morris. — Private 
help  from  the  patriotic  Lafayette  and 
DeKalb.  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia in  the  possession  of  the  British. 
The  stars  and  stripes,  1777.  Defeat 
and  capture  of  British  General  Bur- 
goyne.  Treaty  with  France,  which 
pledged  itself  to  aid  the  Americans. 
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Self -review: — i.  How  long  did 
the  United  States  unaided,  maintain 
a  successful  war  against  England  ? 
2.  Why  was  the  aid  rendered  by 
Lafayette  and  DeKalb  necessarily  of 
a  private  nature  until  after  the  treaty 
with  France?  3.  What  two  import- 
ant cities  were  taken  by  the  British? 
4.  Mention  five  of  the  leading 
American  commanders  and  three  of 
the  English  commanders  engaged  in 
this  war.  5.  Describe  the  American 
flag  and  give  the  date  of  its  adoption 
by  Congress. 

Lecture  15. 
The  Revolution  concluded. 

THE    WAR    OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

PERIOD  II. 

Subdivisions: — Time,  1778  to  1783 
or  from  the  treaty  with  France  to 
the  treaty  at  Paris,  at  which  England 
acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  Leading  events 
(a)  Valley  Forge  contest — patriotism 
and  privation;  (b)  Paul  Jones'  in- 
vasion of,  and  victories  on  English 
seas;  (c)  General  Green's  victories 
in  the  South;  (d)  defeat  and  surren- 
der of  Cornwallis,  with  his  entire 
army. — The  treaty  at  Paris. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  treaty  with 
France  and  the  treaty  at  Paris?  2. 
What  superior  quality  of  courage, 
often  lacking  in  warriors,  was  prom- 
inent in  the  valor  of  the  veterans  of 
Valley  Forge?  3.  What  prominent 
part  in  the  revolutionary  work  was 
executed  by  Paul  Jones?  4.  Mention 
three  decisive  victories  of  the  period 
of  the  North  for  independence.  5. 
When  and  where  did  England  ac- 
knowledge officially  the  independence 
of  the  United  States? 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 
Lecture  7. 
heat  (continued). 
Subdivisions  :  —  Communication, 
(a)  conduction  of  heat,    (b)  conduc- 
tivity of  some  solids,    (c)  convection 
of  heat  in  liquids,    (d)  poor  conduc- 
tivity of  water,    (e)  radiation  of  heat. 


— Hidden  heat  ;  (1)  latent,  (a) 
nature,  (b)  latent  heat  of  melting 
ice  and  boiling  water;  (2)  specific, 
(a)  nature,  (b)  relative  specific  heat; 
(3)  good  results  from  the  laws  of 
latent  and  specific  heat.  Ref.  ch.  10. 
Self -review: — 1.  Name  three  ways 
by  which  heat  may  be  conducted  or 
diffused.  2.  Give  the  order  of  con- 
ductivity of  several  common  sub- 
stances. 3.  What  is  meant  by  latent 
heat?  4.  What  is  meant  by  specific 
heat?  5.  Explain  the  great  benefits 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  latent  heat  and  specific  heat. 

Lecture  8. 
heat  (continued). 

Subdivisions:  —  Artificial  produc- 
tion of  heat,  (1)  a  candle  (a)  des- 
cription, (b)  products  of  combustion 
of  candle,  (c)  flame  is  burning  gas, 
(d)  structure  of  flame. — Fuels,  (a) 
explanation,  (b)  moisture  in  fuels, 
(c)  heating  power  of  fuels,  (d ) 
wood  as  fuel,  (<?)  coal  as  fuel,  (_/) 
lignite,  (g)  cannel  coal,  (h)  bitu- 
minous coal,  (z)  semi-bituminous 
coal,  (J)  anthracite  coal,  (k)  char- 
coal, (/)  coke. — Coal  gas. — Gaso- 
line.— Matches,  (1)  kinds,  (a)  tin- 
der-box, (b)  sulphur,  (c)  phosphor- 
ous, (d)  safety;  (2)  history.  Ref,  *< 
chap.  11. 

Self -review :  —  1.  What  is  the 
source  of  heat  to  our  globe?  2. 
How  is  artificial  heat  produced  ?  3. 
What  is  fuel  ?  4.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  charcoal  and  coke?  5. 
How  are  common  matches  made? 

Lecture  9. 
house  warming. 
Subdivisions: — Desirable  temper- 
ature for  rooms. — Methods  of  obtain- 
ing desirable  temperature;  (1)  open 
fireplace,  (a)  early  form,  (b)  modern, 
(c)  essentials  of,  (d)  advantages,  (e) 
disadvantages.  —  (2)  Stoves,  (a) 
kinds,  (b)  advantages,  especially  the 
fire-on-the-hearth  stove,  (c)  disad- 
vantages.— (3)  Furnaces,  (a)  air 
warming,  (b)  steam  warming,  (c) 
water  warming.      Ref.  ch.  12. 
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Self-review; — r.  What  is  the  most 
desirable  general  indoor  temperature? 
2.  Name  the  three  general  methods 
of  warming.  3.  What  are  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  fireplace?  4.  Explain 
the  advantages  of  the  "fire-on-the- 
hearth"  stove.  5.  What  method  of 
furnace  warming  is  held  in  high  favor? 

CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

PART  II. 

Lecture  4. 
formation  of  the  union. 

Subdivisions: — The  Declaration  of 
Independence;  (a)  time,  (b)  place, 
(c)  object,  (d)  effect.  The  state 
constitutions. — The  consolidation  of 
the  colonies.  —  The  Colonial  con- 
gresses; (a)  the  Albany  congress  of 
1754;  (b)  the  Stamp  Act  congress; 
(c)  the  congress  of  1774  ;  (d)  the 
congress  of  1775. —  New  political 
vocabulary.  Ref. ,  chapters  ii,  iii  and 
iv  of  The  American  Government,  by 
A.  B.  Hinsdale. 

Self -review: — 1.  When,  where, 
by  whom  and  in  whose  name  was 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 
made?  2.  Give  the  number  of  distinct 
charges  made  against  the  King  of 
England.  3.  What  was  the  chief 
object  aimed  at  in  making  the 
Declaration  of  Independence?  4. 
Name,  in  their  order,  the  congresses 
held  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation;  and  men- 
tion one  characteristic  feature  of  each. 
5.  What  terms,  indicating  changed 
political  conditions,  were  added  to 
the  popular  vocabulary  during  the 
Revolutionary  War? 

Lecture  5. 
the  confederation. 
Subdivisions: — The  ///efficiency  of 
the  Continental  Congress  without  a 
written  constitution  for  a  guarantee 
or  guide. —  Framing  the  articles  of 
confederation.  The  name  of  the 
government  or  confederacy. —  The 
Confederate  Congress,  (a)  its  pow- 
ers under  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, (6)    its  organization. — General 


defects  of  the  confederation.  Ref., 
American  Government,  chapters  5 
and  6. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  Continental  Congress? 
2.  What  was  the  unwritten  constitu- 
tion of  the  Union  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration? 3.  Mention  three  excellent 
provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. 4.  What  was  the  char- 
acteristic distinction  between  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  the  Confeder- 
erate  Congress?  5.  Wherein  was 
the  confederation  weak? 

Lecture  6. 
framing  the  constitution. 

Subdivisions: — The  calling  of  the 
Federal  convention;  (a)  the  confer- 
ence at  Alexandria;  (b)  the  Virginia 
resolution  ;  (e)  the  convention  of 
Annapolis;  (d)  the  action  of  Con- 
gress; (<?)  the  action  of  the  States: 
( f)  the  questions  before  the  con- 
vention.— The  Virginia  plan. — The 
Jersey  plan. — The  three  compro- 
mises.— The  stages  of  progress. — 
Signing  of  the  constitution.  Ref., 
American  Government,  chapters  vii, 
viii,  ix. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  was  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  conference 
at  Alexandria?  2.  Explain  the  Vir- 
ginia resolution.  3.  What  was  the 
chief  thing  accomplished  at  the  con- 
vention at  Annapolis?  4.  When  and 
why  was  the  Federal  convention 
called?  5.  What  were  the  chief 
questions  before  this  convention  and 
why  was  the  compromise  policy  the 
most  successful  ? 


Even  the  robber  and  the  cut-throat 
have  their  followers,  who  admire  their 
address  and  intrepidity,  their  strata- 
gems of  rapine,  and  their  fidelity  to 
the  gang.  The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is 
invariably  and  universally  despised, 
abandoned  and  disowned;  he  can  re- 
tire to  no  fraternity  where  his  crimes 
may  stand  in  place  of  virtues,  but  is 
given  up  to  the  hisses  of  the  multitude. 


Awarded   Highest  Honors  World's  Fair. 


Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard. 

A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 

Delicious  Cake   and    Pastry,  Light   Flaky   Biscuit, 

Griddle    Cakes,    Palatable    and    Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 

Dr.  Price's  Contains  No  Ammonia,  No  Alum,  or  any  other  Adulterant. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSI- 
TORY is  guaranteed  to  cure  Piles  and 
Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  50 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular 
andlFree  Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  For  Sale  by  The  Godbe- 
Pitts  Drug  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


MRS.   WIMSLOW'S   SOOTHING 
SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ' 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  ' 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  < 
all   pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and   is  the   best 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


YOUNG    T^iTiM 

Learn  a  Trade,  and  compete  with  the  world.  Learn  Typewriting, 
and  compete  with  Few.  The  new  ANVIL  AND  SHUTTLE 
HAMMOND  is  as  good  as  any  machine  yet  invented.  Not  a 
few  think  it  is  better;  The  Contributor  does.  So  zvitl  you 
GET  A  CIRCULAR.     ROOM  424  CONSTITUTION  BUILDING. 

52    IW£'->T,    TH.RD    SCUT'-t.     SALT    LAKE    CITY. 
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THE  SALT  LAKE  HOT  SPRINGS  SANITARIUM  CO.,  at  52  WEST,  THIRD  SOUTH 
ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  hRS  the  Finest  Baths  In  America,  consisting  of  magnificent  large  Swimming 
Pools,  Private  Pools,  and  Fine  Porcelain  Bath  Tubs.  The  Sanitarium  has  conducted  its  waters  from  its 
Hot  Salt-Sulphur  Springs  north  of  the  city,  a  distance  of  about  3  miles,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and 
has  the  greatest  Bath  and  Swimming  establishment  In  the  world,  ^lvin«  health  and  recreation  to  untold 
numbers  of  men  and  women.  It  is  a  SURE  CURE  for  RHEUMATISM,  INDIGESTION,  LEAD 
POISON,  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS,  and  similar  diseases. 

Dr.  Henry  O.  Marcy,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  most  renowned  and  successful  physicians  in  America,  on 
a  recent  visit  to  Salt  Lake  City,  said:  "You  pjopie  do  not  realize  what  a  grand  thing  you  have  in  your 
Sanitarium.  I  have  visited  all  the  famous  European  and  American  bath  resorts,  and  can  say  that  none  of 
these  waters  excel  the  Sanitarium  water  for  health-giving  proplfrt  e-..     It  Is  the  finesl  bath  1  ever  had." 

A'l  Utah  citizens  should  see  the  Sanitarium,  so  that  they  can  appreciate  these  wonderful  Baths. 
You  are  cordially  invited  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  place.  Attendants  will  be  pleased  to  show 
the  Sanitarium  without  charge.         li*a  h<s    S55  cents.         Towels  and  smits  washed  at  Troy  Laundry. 


a  home:  industry 

Utah  Nursery  Company. 

We  grow  and  handle  a  full  line  of  Choice  Nursery  Stock.  Sell 
at  low  prices,  and  promise  fair  treatment  to  all  our 
patrons. 

Address: 

Location,  9th  East  Utah  flop'sepy  Company, 


and  12th  Sovitti. 


SUGAR  P.  O.,  UTAH. 


Kapid  Transit  Street  Car.    Calder's  Park  or  Penitentiary  Cars. 


REMEMBER  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PRICES. 

PANTS  TO  ORDER,  $3.50  to  $10.75.  SUITS  TO  ORDER,  $14.50  to  $45. 

Full  Dress  Suits  in  Very  Latest  Cut,  $30  to  $75. 

Over  four  hundred  and  fifty  Patterns  to  select  from.      Latest  Styles  now  in. 

WRITE    FOR    SAMPLES    AND     MEASURE     BLANKS- 

RL-V7VYOUTH  ROCK  PHNTS  CO. 

17a    S.    STATE    STKEET,     SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


BARLOW  FERGUSON, 
JOHN  ML  CANNON, 

Constitution  Building,   Salt   Lake  City. 

CHAS.  M.  CANNON, 

DENTIST. 

Rooms  406  &  407  Constitution  Bldg., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

JOHN  cfljviEHciji, 

FIRST-CLASS , 

MADE   TO   ORDER. 

Basement  I'tab  Nat.  Bank 
SALT   LAKE    CITV. 


1840-1892. 


MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING 
SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ' 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  ' 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  I 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  | 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


DANIEL  HARRINGTON, 
§Mtflrtt*u  &  (ffiouttMor-at-lpw, 

constitution  building, 

Opposite  Z.  C.  M.  I.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

SUPPORT  -  HOME  -  INDUSTRY. 

If  you  want  a  good  and  cheap  Suit  of 

Clothes,    (Perfect    Fit   Guaranteed),  or 

Cleaning  and  Repairing,  call  on 

JOHN    BERGEN,  THE  TAILOR, 

128  W.  South  Temple  St.,      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


opJENr.r 


WkCAVtAI  o,  1  HAUL  MAKKs*y 
^   COPYRIGHTS.  ^1* 

CAN   I   OBTAIN   A    PATENT  ?      For  a 

Srompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,- write  to 
IUNN  «fc  CO.,  who  have  bad  nearly  fifty  yeara' 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  A  Handbook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Alio  a  catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.    93  a  year.    Sample  copies  sent  fres. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $3.50  a  year.  Single 
copies,  '25  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
JdUNN  &  CO.,  Nbw  Touk,  361  Broadway. 


American  Biscuit  and  Mfg*  Co* 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

UTjSLH      ohacker     factory, 

Manufacturers  of  ♦he  Celebrated 

SILFER  BRAl  OF  FIE  CRACKERS. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

a^-Sold  by  all  Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  the  Territory,~«r 

HENRY    WALLACE.  Manac^r*. 
HSK 


YOUR  GROCER 


TO     GIVE    YOU 


.^GOLD  BAND 
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FliflVORlHG    EXTRACTS, 
BAKING    POWDER, 
and    SPICES, 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


THOMSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  CO., 

Michigan  Avenue,  Cor*  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 

No  Finer  Goods  in  any  Market 

Mftffiil  $1  |L®al®a  #  fi  I®1© 

75SSE3TS    01ZE3F2 -        -        $46,000,000. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agents,  salt  lake  city 

B.  F.  Grant,  Manager.         H.  G.  Whitney,  Asst.  Manager. 


W.S-   WARREN,  RESIDENT    SECRETARY.   CHICAGO.    ILLINOIS. 


H]afe  §im  Independent.    Forty  3ms  in  Utah  will  ih>  it. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

lM  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


wetthD'js  picvei^iTiL  LijyK. 


lln'wn » 


SYSTEM, 

The   Through  Car  Line  to 

all  Points  North,  South, 

East  and  West. 

TH  E  O N  L Y  LINE  Operat- 
ing Dining  Cars  fP  Through 
Pullman    Palace    Sleepers 
to  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Without  Change. 

-%» 
City  Ticket  Office.    20 7  Main  St. 


S.  H.  H.  Clark 
Oliver  W.  Mink 
E.  El  lery  Anderson 
Fred'k  R.  Coudert 
John  W.  Doane 

RECEIVERS 


D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Genl.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 
E.DICKINSON,      E.L.LOMAX, 
General  Mgr.  G.P.&T.A. 


MellinsFood 
Children 

everywhere  are  the  best  advertisement  of  Mellin's 
Food. :  with  their  sound  bodies,  straight  limbs, 
bright  eyes,  plump  cheeks  and  fresh,  radiant  faces, 
they  are  the  highest  types  of  happy,  healthy  child- 
hood, and  the  best  evidence  that  Mellin's  Food 
fulfills  every  requisite  of  a  food  for  infants. 

Our  Book  for  the  instruction  of  mothers  sent  free  on  application. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE    CO., 

BOSTON,    MASS. 
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